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Weeds cost more fo keep fhan fo KILL! 


Spring is the time to start a safe, effective program of weed 
control. Rid industrial areas, fence rows, buildings, pastures, ditches 
and lakes, of unsightly and often poisonous weeds. 








We have a product to meet your specific needs! 


For complete information write for free brochure: “Which 
Weed Killer?” Jackson Grain Company, P. O. Box 1290, Tampa, 
Florida. 
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\The Couer... 


This month’s cover is a pictorial 
salute to a promising new agricul- 
|tural industry — peach growing in 
Gadsden County, traditional home 
of shade-grown cigar wrapper leaf 
tobacco. 

Hopes are high that peach grow- 
ing will prove profitable for Gads- 
den farmers. However, gross in- 
come from the new enterprise 
would merely supplement — but by 
no means replace — shade tobacco, 
the area’s economic mainstay. 

Our cover girl is the 1961 “Miss 
Gadsden Peach Blossom” — Chris 
Monroe, 16-year-old daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. W.B. Monroe of 
Quincy. Interestingly enough, she 
is also the reigning “Gadsden 
County Shade Tobacco Queen.” 

For more on Florida’s budding 
peach industry, see the ‘story on 
page 9. Both peach pictures cour- 
tesy of Florida State News Bureau. 
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7 4 7 
If all the fruits and vegetables 
produced in Florida in a single year 
were loaded by rail, it would re- 
quire a train almost 2,000 miles 
long. 
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18 9, 
Now Smart yNW: 


1.On what day did the Conti- 
nental Congress adopt the Stars and 
Stripes flag? 

2. Where is Timbuktu? 

3. How much gold coin is in cir- 
culation in the U.S.? 

4, What is “soft tack?” 

5. Does the U. S. Government set 
a weight limit for first-class mail? 
6. What is meant by the phrase 
“drawing the long bow?” 

7. For what is Issac Merritt Singer 
known? 
8. Who 
forlorn? 
9. If a pretty picture is a “fetch- 
ing etching,” what is an injured 
female? 

10. What line follows “And what 
is so rare as a day in June?” 





kissed the maiden all 














(Answers on Page 25) 
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Coming Events | 


June 13: Fifth annual Flue-Cured 
Tobacco Field Day, University of Flor- | 
ida Experiment Station Tobacco Unit, 
Gainesville. 

June 13-17: Florida FFA convention, 
Daytona Beach. 

June 14-16: Florida Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation mid-year convention, Clewiston. 

June 19-20: Florida State Poultry Pro- 
ducers Association summer meeting, St. 
Petersburg Beach. 

June 20: Florida Citrus Mutual’s 13th 
annual membership meeting, Winter 
Haven. 

June 20-22: Cooperative Directors’ and 
Managers’ Workshop, University of Flor- 
ida, Gainesville. 

July 6-8: 5th Annual Florida Bee- 
keepers’ Institute, University of Florida, 
Gainsville. 
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Good Production Practices 
Boost Per- Acre Peanut Yield 


ea’ average per-acre peanut 
yield could be doubled through 
wider use of goods production 


practices. 


That's the claim of J. R. Hender- | 


son, Extension agronomist at the | 


University of Florida. And he 
offers some convincing reasons for 
his statement 

According to ASC records, Flor- 
ida’s average peanut yield has been 
increasing over the years. It was 
864 pounds per acre during the 
period 1950 to 1954. For the period 
1955 to 1959, it was 1,014 pounds 
per acre. 

“Still,” reports Henderson, “the 
average farmer is lagging far be- 
hind the top growers. Many Flor- 
ida farmers are harvesting a ton or 
more of high-quality nuts per acre. 
One farmer harvested more than 
15 tons per acre on 18 acres in 
1960.” 

For increased efficiency in peanut 
production, the agronomist recom- 
mends the peanut production pro- 
gram based on University of Flor- 
ida agricultural research. This 
program is outlined in Extension 
Circular 145-A. 


Basic recommendations are sum- 
marized by Henderson as follows: 

Grow peanuts in a three- or four- 
year rotation with other well-ferti- 
lized crops. Choose well-drained 
soil, fertilize by soil test recom- 
mendations, and turn the land to 


Give Silage 
The ‘Squeeze’ Test 


P UT THE “squeeze” on silage to 
determine the moisture content. 

This is the recommendation of 
David W. Jones, associate agrono- 
mist with the Florida Agricultural 
Extension Service at Gainesville. 
He reveals the “squeeze test” will 
give a fairly accurate determination 
. the moisture content of chopped 
silage. 

Here’s how to make the test: 
Compress a small ball of forage in 
your hand for 20 seconds, then 
open your hand suddenly. 

If the ball holds its shape and 
there is considerable free juice, the 
moisture content is above 75%. If 
it holds its shape but there is little 

juice, moisture content is 
70-75%. 

When the ball falls apart slowly 
and there is no free juice, moisture 
content is 60-70%. If the ball falls 
a rapidly, moisture is below 


About 70% moisture is ideal. But, 
adds Jones, a range of 65 to 75% 
Is satisfactory. 
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bury all crop residues and weeds. 
Use — seed of a good 
variety. Make sure the seed are 


chemically treated to reduce seed 
decay and seedling damage. Using 
the proper spacing for the variety, 
plant between April 1 and May 15. 

Keep the crop free of weeds by 
approved methods. Herbicides ap- 
plied at planting time, for example, 
will eliminate the need for close 
cultivation. 

Protect the plants from leafspot 
and insect pests by dusting or using 
other approved control methods. 
Apply agricultural gypsum, when 


needed, soon after the plants begin ¥ 
to bloom freely. . 

Start harvesting operations when 
most of the pods are filled and as 
soon as the insides of hulls have 
turned dark and begun to exhibit 
veining, but before nuts begin to 
sprout or shed from the plant. 
Harvest and cure nuts by methods 
that will minimize seed damage. 

Copies of Extension Circular 145- 
A may be obtained free at county 
Extension offices. 
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FIRESTONE TRANSPORT:-100° TIRES 





cost no more, wear 50% longer on farm trucks! 


That’s right—this totally new tire from Firestone costs 
no more than conventional farm truck tires, yet it gives 
you better service and longer life! Eight years of research 
and more than 109,000,000 test miles on truck fleets and 
farms everywhere prove it brings you 50% more original 
tread mileage and much greater drive wheel traction, too. 
And that means for every two miles you’ve expected on 
your present truck tires, you’ll get three with Transport- 
100 tires! Here’s why: 

3-Rib Broad-Center tread and the Transport-100 flatter crown 
cut down uneven wear and increase grip on roads and 
pavement, wet or dry. 


Stone Guards are built right into the Transport-100 tread 
to keep tread free of damaging rocks and pebbles. 
Exclusive Firestone Rubber-X stands up to punishment longer 
to give you the extra years of wear. 

Exclusive Shock-Fortified Cord in the Transport-100 takes the 
rough knocks in farm hauling of all kinds, helps tire 
resist cracking and breaking. 

Firestone Transport-100 tires will outpull and outlast any 
conventional truck tire made for all kinds of farm hauling! 
Can you afford to buy anything less? Put on a set this~ 
week at your nearest Firestone Dealer or Store. Just charge 
it or buy on easy payday terms, * Firestone T.M. 


Always specify Fire $f tires on new trucks 


FIRST IN FARM TIRE NEEDS 


Copyright 1961, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
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f Health 


Authentic health information for farm families, prepared through 
the cooperation of the Council on Rural Health, American 
Medical Association, and the Florida Medical Association. 








Pain --- A Warning Signal 


= a medieval school- 
master would flog a naughty pupil, 
so it’s said, he would solemnly 
recite in Latin: “I chasten thee, not 
because I hate thee, but because I 
love thee.” 

His words were meant to reassure 
the pupil...if he happened to 
understand Latin...that he was 
being punished for his own good. 
(How much the child was com- 
forted by this knowledge, the story 
does not relate. ) 

Mother Nature acts in much the 
same way as the ancient school- 
master; the aches and pains she 


afflicts upon us are for our own 
good. They are beneficial warning 
signals that something’s amiss in 
our bodies. 

For instance, take the headache: 
Strangely enough, the brain itself 
has no nerves of feeling. So when 
we get a headache, it’s quite likely 
the trouble will be elsewhere. 

Compare this pain to the new 
fuse that “blows.” Instead of sus- 
pecting the fuse itself, Dad will 
check to see if any circuit in the 
house is overloaded. 


The most common headaches are 
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THE 


. «» Of course we mean your 
letterhead . . . your “silent salesman” so 
to speak. Does it say good things 
about you? Does it transmit a friendly 

handshake to your customer? 


Let us help you create this wanted 
impression, Our long experience in the 
design and printing of stationery, 
both for business and personal use, 
will keep your letter from becoming 
“only a piece of paper.” 


FLORIDA GROWER PRESS 


1306 GRAND CENTRAL AVENUE 


TAMPA, FLORIDA ¢ PHONE 8-1885 








those due to tensions arising from 
worries about home, family, or job. 
The migraine headache can be 
placed in this group. 


Any disease associated with 
fever — flu, pneumonia, or other 
infectious disorder — may have 


headache as a bothersome symp- 
tom, according to the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
booklet, “Pain... A Signal.” 

Hypertension, any ailment of the 
nasal passages, ears, teeth or eyes 
also signal the victim with head- 
ache pain. 

Finally, and way down the list 
of frequencies, come the diseases 
of the brain itself: the tumors and 
cranial hemorrhages. Luckily, these 
grave conditions are rare. 

When headache persists, or re- 
turns repeatedly without apparent 
cause, prompt medical help is 
called for. Treating recurrent ten- 
sion headache may require a 
change in living habits, often very 
difficult for the individual to do 
without medical help. 

In the matter of brain disease, 
one’s life may depend upon prompt 
diagnosis and medical or surgical 
treatment. Headaches symptomatic 
of other diseases or respiratory dis- 


turbances will usually disappear 


with proper treatment of the cause. 


Backache is another common way 
in which the body warns “some- 
thing’s going wrong.” 

The trouble is often where we 
feel it, in the spine. Like headache, 
however, backache can be a symp- 
tom of the tension status. 


Pain is due to spasm in back 
muscles. Disorder is either in 
spinal bones (vertebrae), in discs 
that separate vertebrae, in liga- 


ments, or in nerves that 
from the spinal cord. 

Under any of these conditions, 
forceful manipulation of the spine 
may seriously aggravate the condi- 
tion. 

When pains in the back persist, 
seek competent medical advice. 
Relief may involve nothing more 
than trying to improve body me- 
chanics. 


emerge 


Stomachache, as we all know 
from experience, is a common 
occurence. It can also be an urgent 
problem when pain tends to local- 
ize in the lower right side of the 
abdomen. This, most people will 
recognize as a danger sign of ap- 
pendicitis. 

In such cases, it’s best to avoid 
eating or drinking. Above all, do 
not take a laxative or cathartic. A 
doctor should be summoned im- 
mediately; there is little danger in 
an appendectomy performed early. 

Any change in the function of 
the stomach or in bowel habits, any 
type of indigestion that persists, 
may be a sign that something’s 
going wrong inside. 

Of course, the trouble could pos- 
sibly be due to unwise eating hab- 
its. Then again, the stomachache 
might be the first sign of an ulcer. 
Modern medicine is well equipped 
to treat ulcers; delay, however, 
always makes matters worse. 


More serious still, _persistep 
indigestion may be the first sign of 
cancer of the stomach. There ¢ap 
be no doubt that stubborn stom, | 
achache is signaling “Urgent! Ag 
without delay!” 


Arthritis or “rheumatism” is the 
most common of all physical digg. 
bilities. Though warning signal | 
are joint pains, the disease affect | 
the whole body. 

However, there is another cond; | 
tion in which joint pains are usy. 
ally the first—and perhaps. the 
only — recognizable sign. This js 
rheumatic fever, which usually at | 
tacks children five to 15. i 

“Rheumatic fever,” declares the! 
Hancock booklet, “licks the joints} 
but bites the heart.” This dreaded 
disorder demands the best of care 
from the beginning. It can be con. 
trolled, but is controlled best wher | 
pain’s first signals are heeded | 
promptly. 

The four types of pain discussed } 
here are the most common. Yet} 
any unusual, persistent pain is 4 
signal that says “Let your doctor 
determine the cause.” 

If any one of these warning | 
should prod you or any member 
of your family, heed it — you'll be} 
glad you did! 
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Cantaloup Grade 
Changes Explained 


——— 


U. S. Fancy is now the top grade 
for cantaloups, according to revised 
standards which became effective 
April 15. 

To meet the newly-established 
grade, cantaloups must meet the 
requirements of U. S. No. 1 grade, 
They must also have uniform ap- 
pearance and very good internal 
quality. 

Good internal quality, the USDA 
explains, requires 9% soluble solids 
content. Very good internal qual 
ity requires 11%, 

Another new grade — U. S. No. 
2 — has been added, making a 
total of four grades compared to 
only two before. The order of the 
new grades is: U. S. Fancy, U. &. 
No. 1, U. S. Commercial, and U. S. 
No. 2. 

Important changes from grade 
standards previously in effect pro 
vide lower tolerances for defects 
at shipping points. On the other 
hand, there are higher tolerances 
en route or at destination. 

Several definitions have been 
made more specific and a number 
of new definitions added. For ex 
ample, a definition of damage by 
ground spot removes this factor 
from the definition of well netted. 
A definition of decay is also pro- 
vided. 


ry LA 7 


Found in Florida are a number 
of communities with odd-sounding 
names. Among these are Romeo 
and Juliet, Hen Scratch and Two 
Egg, Picnic, and Sopchoppy. 

If that isn’t enough, Florida also 
has a Lulu. 
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CASE. DYNACLONIC DIESEL OWNERS CONFIRM 





‘Il plowed 22 acres of tough ground 10-12 
inches deep on 14/2 gallons of fuel...a 
cost of only 9¢ an acre.”’ 


Calhoun Bolen, Barnwell, South Carolina 





Bolen farms 500 acres of cotton, wheat, soybeans, and tobacco. 
He says, ““When my Case dealer demonstrated a Case DYNA- 
CLONIC diesel . . . I bought the tractor on the spot . . . didn’t 
even let him take it off the farm! My records show I cultivated 
80 acres of cotton with a 2-row cultivator on 20 gallons of fuel 
—a cost of only about 4¢ per acre.” ‘ 


‘1 cut plowing cost from 37/2: per acre to 
ONLY 7¢ per acre.” — 


Maul Ford, South Boston, Virginia 


Ford farms 600 acres, grow- 
ing cotton, wheat and tobac- 
co. He says, “It was getting 
to a point where fuel was 
taking a good share of my 
profit. I decided to switch to 
diesel and after trying all 
competitive makes, I bought 
my first Case, a 630 DYNA- 
CLONIC diesel. Now, I plow 
2 acres in one hour on one 
gallon of fuel—mow 17 acres 
of hay on 5 gallons of fuel. 
I was so pleased with my 630 
that I’ve now ordered an- 
other Case diesel.” 





CASE. DYNACLONIC DIESELS ARE AVAILABLE IN 3 SIZES: 


530...and 4-plow 630. 





RACINE, WIS. 
Ist in Quality for Over 100 Years 


J.1. CASE CO. ° 

















Trenton Melon Growers Form Marketing Co-Op 


Pes. CLASSROOM to co-op in 18 zation—Trenton Area Melon Grow- 
short weeks is a capsuled history of ers, Inc. 
Florida’s newest marketing organi- Perhaps unintentionally, Herbert 
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[ete Than You Think... 


From where we’re sitting, it looks as though good quality citrus nursery stock will 
be in short supply for the 1961-62 planting season. Some varieties on some 
rootstocks are already sold out and orders are now being placed for June, 1962, 
delivery. If you’re thinking about planting a grove within the next 12 months, 
don’t wait too long to reserve your trees. It’s later than you think—and it may 
be too late before you know it. 





OUR FOLLOW-UP POLICY 


To our way of thinking, our responsibility to our customers does not end with the 
sale of fon. We like to follow up the sales to see that the trees are planted right, 
are being watered, cultivated and fertilized. Many times we see things happening 
or not pagename! which we can call to the grower’s attention. We like to see the 

make a vigorous, bearing grove. And they will not do it without ree 
care. Following up a sale, we think, serves our growers and keeps us satisfied that 
our trees are off to a good start. 


2 
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BUDWOOD SELECTION AND QUALITY 
OUR MOTTO SINCE 1915 


LAKE GARFIELD NURSERIES CO. 


P. O. Box 15-G Bartow, Florida 
Telephones: Day, 533-4111 Night, 533-0155 














Brown started the ball rolling last 
fall. Brown, vocational agriculture 
teacher at Trenton High School, 
accomplished this by organizing an 
adult “vo-ag” class in marketing for 
area watermelon growers. 

Gilchrist County’s Board of Pub- 
lic Instruction fully cooperated in 
this program. Implementing _ its 
vote of approval, the county school 
board employed Allen Poole, a 
University of Florida agricultural 
education and agricultural econom- 
ics major, as class teacher. 


Resource people lent their assist- 
ance, too. The following are some 
of those who addressed the class 
and also acted as consultants: 

Dr. H. B. Clark and K.M. Gil- 
braith of the agricultural economics 
department, University of Florida; 
Dr. E. W. Cake, marketing special- 
ist, Florida Agricultural Extension 
Service, and Leonard Cobb, Gil- 
christ County Agent. 

The riven | purpose of this class 
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New Publications for Farmers 


clini Agricultural Extension 
Service has released eight new pub- 
lications which are free to residents 
of this state. 

Copies of the publications listed 
below may be obtained by address- 
ing a request to: Mail Room, Rolfs 
Hall, Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville. 

Please cite both the bulletin or 
circular name and number when 
requesting any Extension Service 
publication. 


The recently-released reports are 
as follows: 

Mango Growing in Florida (B. 
174) gives pointers on propagation, 
culture, diseases, insects, market- 
ing, and uses of this delicious Flor- 
ida fruit. 


was to help melon growers gai 
more knowledge of present-dg 
marketing, consumer demands, the | 
operations involved in marketing | 
the economic principles underlying 
a good marketing system, the map. 
keting facts available to farmer, } 
and how marketing affects the 
whole farm operation and famih 
living. 
Weekly class sessions began late | 
last fall. Each meeting lasted twy | 
hours. 
As the weeks went by, clas | 
members realized anew the tremep. 
dous risks involved in growing 
tender crops. More and more they 
felt a need for keeping up-to-date 
and banding together to help solve | 
their marketing problems. 
Eighteen weeks later, in Febru. 
ary of this year, the class closed, 
But during a meeting held imme. 
diately afterward, Trenton Area 
Melon Growers, Inc. was born. 


| 


The new co-op started life with | 
31 charter members. These assigned ! 
some 2,000 acres of melon to the | 
infant organization. 

During its organizational meet. 
ing, the group also elected its first | 
slate of officers. Charles Lindsay | 
was chosen as president. 

In addition, a six-member board ! 
of directors was named. These | 
directors are D. D. Faircloth, G.C. | 
Roberts, Edsel Mikell, Mervin | 
Hines, Lee Roberts, and J. C| 
Hutchinson. 

B.G. Sparkman, a veteran of| 
several years experience in mar- | 
keting, has been employed as sales 
manager for the co-op. To better 
serve the members, he maintains 
his office in Trenton during the 
harvesting season. 

The class which began last fall 
in Trenton was one of the first 
adult classes of its type to be organ- 
ized in Florida. Needless to say, 
everyone considers it succor 
completed. 
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Poisonous Plants Around the 
House (B. 175) pictures and de- 
cribes the most common ones. 

Using Florida Fruits - Guava (C. 
207) offers several attractive sug: 
gestions. 

Hog Cholera Vaccination (C. 
208) is designed especially for use 
in connection with a campaign to 
eradicate the disease from Florida. 

Florida 4-H Speaks (C. 208) 
offers tips for the speaker. 

A Comparison of Lawn Grasses 
for Florida (C. 210) describes the 
more common kinds; pictures four 
of them in color. 

Small Power Tools for Pruning 
Citrus (C. 211) describes a number 
of the tools and their uses. 

Managing the Small La 
Flock (C. 212) contains hel 
hints for poultrymen. 
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assigned! Much has been written and spok- 
1 to the} ep on the value of cover-crops. 
Nevertheless, it seems essential to 
ul meet-|} yecall attention to some of their 
its first} functions in a grove. 
Lindsay | 
, Of primary importance is their 
t board roduction of organic matter. It 
These is difficult to grow a crop success- 
h, G. C. fully without an ample supply of 
Mervin organic matter in the soil. 
1 j.c It seems logical, then, that the 
: grower — in planning his cover- 
hep of | crops — should consider which one 
nm mar) will produce the greatest amount 
as sales of green manure per acre and will, 
> better at the same time, fit into the man- 
aintains agement program. 
ing the | I F a om 
Not too long ago, stress was plac- 
| ed on the growing of leguminous 
last fall | cover-crops in order that free- 
he first | nitrogen could be fixed in the soil 
"Organ: | to reduce the cost of fertilization. 
to say,! This is still important. 
essfully However, in view of the fact 
that nitrogen is relatively inexpen- 
sive, stress should be placed upon 
growing these crops primarily for 
the supply of organic matter. 
One should keep in mind the fact 
that decaying organic matter is the 
. only source of food and energy sup- 
"Ss ply for the soil micro-organisms so 
necessary to the assimilation and 
utilization of applied fertilizers and 
the growth of trees and production 
d the) of fruit. 
nd de- 
es. The second important function 
va (C.| of grove cover-crops is that of shad- 
e sug-| ing the soil — keeping its tempera- 
ture down during hot weather. Un- 
n (C.{ shaded, exposed citrus soils some- 
‘or use} times reach a temperature of 135°. 
‘ign to Research results indicate that 
lorida. 
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Citriculturist 
Florida Agricultural Extension Service 


Cover Crops Benefit Groves 


I. IS A RARE ‘SHING in modern times to get something of value 
for nothing. Such, however, is the case when citrus growers take ad- 


citrus roots cannot function proper- 
ly at temperatures of 98°F. and 
above. Records also show that 
standing cover-crops or thick vege- 
tative mulches will reduce soil 
temperatures materially. 

Objections have been raised to 
having another cover crop growing 
in competition with the roots of the 
citrus trees. This objection is jus- 
tified in periods of prolonged 
drought, when there is keen com- 
petition for moisture. 

In general, however, it is believed 
that summer cover-crops are es- 
sential. 


A third function of the cover- 
crop is that of utilizing nitrate ni- 
trogen and other leachable plant 
food elements during and immedi- 
ately following the rainy season. 

Many of these leachable elements 
are converted into a desirable or- 
ganic form by the cover-crop. These 
are returned to the soil — and, in 
turn to the citrus tree — when the 
cover crop decomposes. 

Fourthly, the organic matter acts 
as a balance wheel in the soil. It 
makes more available the various 
plant food elements in the soil, and 
also those in applied fertilizers, by 
increasing the solvent power of the 
soil water through the humic acid 
produced by the decomposition of 
the vegetative materials. 

Still another important role play- 
ed by cover-crops is that of distrib- 
uting plant food elements more 
uniformly throughout the soil pro- 
file by the growth, death, and de- 
composition of their roots. 

In addition, cover-crops appear 
to be valuable in soil aeration — 
especially during times of excess 
soil moisture. As a rule, soils pro- 
ducing the most luxuriant _ of 
cover-crops seem to produce also 
top quality fruit and trees. 


Many questions arise as to the 
proper method of handling cover- 
crops. It seems desirable to allow 
any crop to grow until it has 
reached the stage of maximum pro- 
duction, tonnage-wise. 

If this occurs early in the season, 
it is often advantageous to mow 
or chop down the first cover-crop, 
then permit a re-growth or second 
crop to grow. 

But if the stage of maximum 
production does not occur until 
late in the season, it would be wise 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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fecmangam 


boosts your YIELD 


citrus fruits need MANGANESE 










MANGAN ES E means top quality fruit... 
high vitamin C content... bigger yield per tree... 
better resistance to frost and flash freezes. 


TE CMAN GAM contains 75-78% manganese 
sulfate, is an economical, easy-to-handle source of 
MANGANESE. 

Available from your local fertilizer distributor in bags 
—or in carload lots directly from— 


Eastman CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE, 
a subsidiary of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 











Protect fruits and vegetables safely i. Ready Necion io 
with Triangle Brand Copper Sulfate 


the fungicide that never lets you down 
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Don’t bet your crop on getting broad protection 
from highly publicized fungicidal innovations 
of possibly limited usefulness! You know you 
can depend on Triangle Brand Copper Sulfate 
for safe, economical, sure control over many 
different kinds of fungus diseases. 

Effective as a spray or dust. 


OTHER USES: Overcomes algae, scum and leeches 
in farm ponds. Kills termites and prevents rot in 
fence posts. Send for directions and samples. 





refining corporation 


300 PARK AVENUE ® NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 








Per-Acre Production of Sugar | 


—_— EVERGLADES produce 
more sugar per acre than any other 
part of the continental United 
States, reports the Florida State 
Chamber of Commerce. 

In recent years, from three to 
four tons of raw sugar per acre 
have been processed from Florida 
cane. Louisiana cane has yielded 
only about half that amount. 

Beet sugar production stands just 
under the Florida figure, according 
to the State Chamber of Commerce. 
Florida production is also more 
favorable than cane operations in 
the Caribbean islands. 

Cane for the production of sugar 
is grown in Hendry, Glades and 
Palm Beach Counties. Last year, 
some 50,000 acres were harvested. 

The 1960 crop came to 1,757,000 
tons of cane worth $13,792,000. 
This crop will process into an esti- 
mated 176,000 tons of raw sugar 





Electric Motors 
Save Work, Money 


W hen selecting an electric mo- 
tor for farm jobs, be sure to get 
the right size and type for the job. 

The first thing to know is the 
horsepower needed for the job, 
emphasizes C. J. Rogers, assistant 
professor of agricultural engineer- 
ing at the University of Florida. 
He offers the following tips: 

If a machine can be continuous- 
ly operated by hand, a one-fourth 
horsepower electric motor will do 
the job. If a machine is driven sat- 
isfactorily by a gasoline engine, the 
engine can normally be replaced 
by an electric motor of about two- 
thirds or three-fourths as much 
horsepower. 

Another consideration is the 
speed at which the machine must 
operate. Operating speeds should 
be kept within the range specified 
by the manufacturer. 

Still another important factor is 
the available voltage. One-third 
horsepower motors can operate on 
115 volts. Motors of one-half or 
more horsepower should be suppli- 
ed with 230 volts or more. 

Large irrigation pumping motors 
— which are in the 100, 200, or 
300 horsepower class — need 440 
volts or more. 

Rogers recommends a survey to 
determine if electric motors could 
be substituted for many hand-type 
chores. He concludes: 

“Electric motors can save you 
time, work, and money. They are 
quiet, versatile, and efficient. If 
property installed, they will give 
asting service.” 

ry LA if 

What your conscience says about 
you is much more important than 
what the neighbors say about you. 








and about 10 million gallons of | 
molasses for livestock feed. 
| 

Growing cane for syrup fo 
human consumption is an entire} 
different operation. This is not jp. 
cluded in the above figures. 

In 1959, Florida farmers planted | 
about 2,000 acres of cane for this | 
purpose. From this acreage, 333,000 | 
gallons of syrup were produced. 

Leading counties, in order, were | 
Jackson, Glades, Gadsden, Cal. 
houn, Madison, Washington, Leon, 
and Holmes. Production in these 
counties ranged from 57,000 to 
13,000 gallons of syrup. 

“All told,” declares the Florida } 
Chamber of Commerce, “50 coun. | 
ties scattered throughout the state | 
grow sugar cane for syrup produc. 
tion on farms.” 

















Tucker & 


BranhamMiyinc. 
FARM LOAN DEPARTMENT 


Serving Florida Since 1925 











Phone GArden 4-712] 

400 E. Central Ave. Orlando, Fla. 
MINIMUM LOAN $15,000 
Terms as long as 20 years 

VEGETABLE 


FREE 


Use coupon below for free monthly sub- 
scription crammed with news and data 
published by Seed Research Specialists 
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The true test 


will come two 


years hence, when fruit of newly-planted trees reaches market 


Maygold 
Peaches 
Bolster 
Gadsden’s 


Economy 


By PAUL SMITH 


"he IMAGE-MAKERS who paint word 
pictures of Florida’s surf, sun, oranges, ranches, 
and palm trees may one day have to tack on 
a hasty “.. . and peaches, too!” 

It’s a bit early in Gadsden County to say for 
sure, of course. But the prospects there are 
quite sound for increasing commercial volume 
production of an early variety peach — the 
Maygold. 

Gadsden County now has 500 acres given to 
the Maygold variety of peach. Some 255 of 
these acres, however, were planted in the 
Quincy area in January of this year. This means 
that only about 49% of the trees are currently 
at the bearing stage. 

Nevertheless, 12,032 half-bushel baskets of 
Maygolds moved through the Quincy State 
Farmers’ Market last year to gross $33,088. 
Delivery was at Chicago, Pittsburgh, Philadel- 
phia, Detroit, and Cincinnati 


Quincy has long been the center of a shade 
grown tobacco industry. Its average annual 
gross value, in excess of $12 million, is more 
than that of the rest of the country’s agriculture 
combined. Directly or indirectly, shade tobacco 
employs some 2,500 persons in the area. 

Increasing warehouse inventories of the 
wrapper leaf have caused some concern among 
the leaf growers of the Quincy area, however. 
Too, the introduction of an “artificial” cigar 
wrapper made from flue-cured tobacco fore- 
shadows a reduced market for shade tobacco. 

Even so, the Florida-Georgia Cigar Leaf 
Tobacco Association met earlier this year and 
on a straw ballot rejected — by a vote of 171 to 
19—any plan for government acreage control 
of shade tobacco. Apparently, growers would 
prefer a voluntary curtailment of tobacco pro- 
duction, in cooperation with Connecticut wrap- 
per leaf growers. 


No tobacco was planted for 1961 harvest by 
American Sumatra Tobacco Company, one of 
the traditional leaders in production of cigar 
wrapper leaf in the Gadsden area. However 
Sumatra, in cooperation with the North Florida 
Experiment Station at Quincy, has pioneered 
there in the production of early peaches for 
commercial production. . 

Others also exploring the prospects of 
peaches-from-Florida include some 15 Gadsden 
area farmers, the Quincy Chamber of Com- 
merce, hometown editor-diversified farming 
exponent Tommy Edwards, and County Agri- 
cultural Agent John Russell. The farmers, inci- 
dentally, have already organized a peach pro- 
ducers’ cooperative. 

Gadsden County’s peach acreage, as pre- 
viously indicated, was doubled early this year 
when some 22,000 new Maygold trees were 
put into orchards in the Quincy area. These 
younger trees should bear their first small crops 
in 1963, after just two years. 


Perhaps the outstanding characteristic of the 
early peach is its relatively low chilling require- 
ment. For normal production of flowers, it 
requires only about 650 hours of temperatures 
below 45°F. by February 15. This is about 100 
hours less than Hiley and Redcap require. 
While other varieties with low-chilling require- 
ments can be grown in the area, they are infer- 
ior to Merged in quality. 

Developed by crossing the Sunhigh variety 
with a Southland, the Maygold originated at 
Fort Valley, Georgia. It was. introduced com- 
mercially in May of 1953. Of medium texture 
and good flavor, it has proved itself in south 
Georgia, South Carolina, Louisiana, and Mis- 
sissippi. 

Fruit of this medium-sized, Clingstone type 

(Continued on Page 29) 











NINETEEN NEW 


With its recently-added poners, 
Florida’s citrus industry will be able to 
quickly cope with trouble spots. 


Froriaa’s citrus industry has a whole new “package” of laws 
which will enable it to meet future trouble spots quickly and effective- 
ly. Unanimously approved by all branches of the industry, the laws 
were passed by the Legislature with a minimum of discussion. 

Heretofore, the state’s citrus industry had only limited powers to 
act. Now, with the recently added powers, it is much better equipped to 
do the things it feels are necessary when rough spots develop. Just when 
some of these new laws will be used will depend upon future situations, 
of course. 

In all, the industry’s “package” consists of 19 separate laws. Two 
of these are enabling acts which provide ready marketing tools, should 
the present potential for some bumper crops come to pass. Another 
authorizes funds for research designed to expand the demand for Florida 
citrus in all forms. Yet another paves the way for increased exports of 
Florida oranges. 

Some -dozen or more of the new laws are aimed, directly or in- 
directly, at curbing fruit thefts. The remainder pertain to juice content 
requirements, maturity standards, fruit inspection procedures, testing 
equipment, etc. 


Most potentially important of the new laws is that known as the 
“citrus stabilization act”. It sets up the machinery by which growers, if 
they so desire, can petition the Florida Citrus Commission to issue mar- 
keting orders providing for additional advertising, merchandising pro- 
motional, and research programs. 

The stabilization act — that the Commission hold public hear- 
ings on such a proposed order. However, this order would become ef- 


10 


fective only upon the affirmative vote of growers producing at leas 
51% of the total production. Any special assessment that may be included 
in such an order (for financing additional promotion) is limited to five 
cents per box. 

Second of the enabling acts is the marketing agreement act cal 
citrus handled in fresh form. Under this law, shippers of fresh citrys 
may petition the Commissioner of Agriculture to put into effect volyp. 
tary marketing agreements which would be binding only upon shipper; 
who sign such agreements. Provisions which may be included in such 
agreements are outlined. 

Definitions are the prime concern of a third new law. It amends | 
some previous definitions in the Code and includes some new definitions 
which are necessary in connection with the stabilization act and the 
marketing agreement bill. 

With potentially large crops in sight in the next few years, the jp. 
dustry needs to broaden every possible market outlet. Therefore the 
legislature voted additional funds for economic and marketing research 
empowering the Commission to spend up to 5% of its revenues for | 
this purpose. 

A fifth new law authorizes the Commission to issue permits for the | 
export of Florida oranges with a tolerance of 5% below the regula 
maturity requirements. Such permits, however, can be issued only for 
shipments moving to foreign countries from Florida ports. Furthermore 
in no event may the maturity requirements be below those of any other 
countries exporting to the same market. : 

Florida shippers, thanks to this new law, may now seek a larger 
share of the export business by chartering ships early in the season. This | 


CITRUS LAWS 


could not be done previously because of the possibility of the fruit be- | 
ing slightly below minimum maturity requirements. Consequently, the | 
business has gone to Mexico and other countries. 


Curbing of fruit thefts and/or more effective enforcement of the 
citrus code are the prime purposes of the seven new laws summarized 
below: 

Larceny of citrus fruits, trees, budwood, etc. now carries greater | 
penalties. Another new law provides heavier penalties for trespassing | 
on citrus properties or other fruit groves. The latter act also makes it un- | 
lawful to enter such properties carrying a deadly weapon. 

The truck identification law, amended at the request of sheriffs and 
other enforcement officers, now requires that the owners’ name and ad- 
dress be on both sides of trucks hauling citrus on highways. It also 
requires the driver to have a certificate + Reset the origin of the fruit 
and the approximate number of boxes of fruit being hauled. 

Failure to keep proper records of origin and identity of citrus fruit, 
proclaims another act, is unlawful. It is as unlawful to fail to keep any 
records at all as to keep false records. 

As an added protection to growers, another new law increases the 
bond requirement for citrus fruit dealers. On the other hand, cooper- 
atives and others who do not purchase fruit from growers are exempt 
from bonding requirements. 

Six words (shown in italics) were added to Section 601.641 of the 
Citrus Code, making it unlawful for any person to “falsely advertise his 
status as a citrus fruit dealer and to make any false claims as to quality, 
quantity, or producer's name and address of any citrus fruits sold by 
such person”. 

Yet another new act empowers the Commissioner of Agriculture to 
levy fines of up to $50,000 on dealers who violate the citrus laws and 
regulations. This bill also provides that if a license is suspended, such 
suspension may extend from one season into another. 


Other segments of the recently-passed citrus industry’s “package” 
pertain to: 

Unlimited coloring of Temple oranges. 

Juice content requirements for additional sizes of grapefruit. 

More flexibility for the type of equipment to be used for testing 
citrus fruit. 

Maturity standards for red and pink seedless grapefruit. 

Unlimited production of high density concentrate for institutional 
use. 

Increasing the inspection fees; also providing funds for service and 
research used in conection with citrus crop estimates, utilization, dis- 
position, etc. 

Authority for the Commission to establish fruit testing procedures. 


FLORIDA GROWER and RANCHER 
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New Machines 


on the 
Citrus Scene 


By THOMAS J. HUGHES 













































Froriaa’s fabulous citrus industry continues to forge ahead 
at a dizzying pace. The 1961 crop value at packing houses, for example, 
soared to a staggering $275 billion, nine times that of 1933. During the 
past 20 years, the production acreage jumped from 327,500 to 533,200. 
New blood has contributed much to this rapid expansion of citrus 
acreage, as have new tools such as those featured on this page. 

Some of the most recent acreage expansion can be attributed to the 
planting of trees in low cold pockets. This practice has repeatedly met 
with defeat in the past because we haven't yet developed a citrus tree 
that can long survive the 20° temperatures which frequently occur in 
central Florida’s poorly-drained air pockets. Sooner or later, old man 
weather gets trees in such locations. Driving north from Lake Wales 
on Highway 27, or along route 50 from Brooksville to Orlando, it is 
evident (see top photo) how cleanly trees have been killed off up the 
hillside to a given line. 

Nevertheless, notoriously cold areas are being planted as fast as 
the land can be prepared. Hardpan soils, some of which wouldn't 
grow a tree prior to deep plowing and heavy applications of dolomite or 
lime, are now considered fair citrus land. Elsewhere low lands are be- 
ing drained, ponds filled, and trees set on acreage topped with flat soil 
brought in from other areas. The amazing thing about most of these 
new practices is that they show promise of being profitable. So our 
citrus acreage will continue to expand. 


Unbanking of citrus trees is quick and easy with the tractor-pulled 
machine pictured second from top. Norris Cattle Company of Ocala, a 
newcomer in the citrus business, concocted this labor-saver. Powered 
by two hydraulic pumps from tractor PTO, this unit consists of a 24” 
T-shaped blade mounted on a shaft. It will push forward, pull back- 
ward, and simultaneously move up or down and sidewise within an 
eight-foot arc. 

Because they built it themselves, the machine cost the Norris 
people approximately $1,200. A second unit would be less expensive. 
On a work comparison basis, this machine will unbank 120 trees per 
hour as against the 15 trees unbanked by the average laborer. Too, the 
machine doesn’t get tired along about 3 o'clock in the afternoon. 


Florida Citrus Commission engineer G. E. Coppock is testing the 
tree shaker, already a labor-saver in the harvesting of nut crops, for cit- 
rus harvesting. His research, which is being conducted at the Lake 
Alfred Citrus Experiment Station, will consist of four trials. This will 
give a single five-tree Valencia plot shaken once, another plot shaken 
twice, yet another shaken three times, and a fourth plot shaken four 
times. 

April 26, Coppock shook five Valencia trees and obtained 42% of 
the fruit. He shook the same five trees again and five additional trees 
on May 8. The previously shaken trees yielded another 18% of the total 
oranges on the trees at the beginning. From the trees shaken for the 
first time, he harvested 30% of the fruit. (This low fruit removal was 
attributed to dry weather.) Two more shakings must be completed 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Three new Florida-developed varieties are the initial 
contributions in a program designed to provide 


Superior 
Southern 


Peas 


TS in yield 
tests are three new Florida-devel- 
oped varieties of edible southern 
peas. 

Climax, Producer, and Topset are 
the names of the new varieties. 
They are products of the breeding 
program conducted by Dr. A. P. 
Lorz, vegetable crops horticulturist 
at the University of Florida Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 

Now ready for distribution to 
Florida seed producers, the new 
introductions have been compared 
with standard varieties at the 
Gainesville Station and in other 
southern states through cooperative 
yield trials. 

Fertilization is required for the 
new varieties. The usual practice 
has been to apply no fertilizer or 
only limited amounts on southern 
peas. 

However, the new peas call for 
1,000 pounds per acre of a 4-12-12 


or a 6-8-8 fertilizer. They may be 
topdressed with 100 pounds of 
ammonium nitrate per acre if there 
is too much rain during the growing 
season. 

The three new varieties represent 
the initial contributions in a pro- 
gram designed to provide superior 
southern peas. In the offing are 
types suitable for use as “snaps,” 
as dry shelled peas, and improved 
types of the conventional blackeyes 
and crowders. The most immediate 
prospect is a top-setting browneye 
type with table quality superior to 
that of blackeye. 

Seed of the recently-released 
new varieties are available through 
Florida Foundation Seed Produc- 
ers, Agricultural Experiment sta- 
tion, Gainesville. 

Pertinent information and a brief 
description of each of the new 
southern peas is presented in the 
following paragraphs. 





Climax 





5 
First of the new varieties is |Cli- 
max, a pure line selection fron}: the 
cross Korean Crowder x Rurthing 


Acre. The pods are much largér in . 


cross section than those of Runhing 
Acre and are about the same 
length, ranging from six to éight 
inches. 

Climax is a cream-seeded pea of 
generally viny growth habit that 
exhibits a strong tendency to pro- 
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duce higher yields in the fall sea- 
son. It represents an improvement 
on the standard Running Acre 
variety because of the higher yields 
and larger seed size. 

Shelling qualities are better than 
Running Acre and equal to Cab- 
bage. 

As a fall crop, Climax should be 
planted about three months in ad- 
vance of the average date of first 


frost. Its tendency to excessive viny 
growth during the summer makes 
it undesirable planting in the late 
spring. 

If planted as soon as weather 
permits in the spring, Climax has 
been found to produce good yields 
— generally equal to Cabbage and 
certain other cream-type peas — in 
trials at Gainesville. 

Comparisons of 


Climax with 


Cabbage and other cream-type peas 
in late spring and summer trials jp 
several southeastern states indicate 
similar performance. 

Due to its tendency to higher 
productivity in the fall season, at a 
time when cold weather has elimj. 
nated competition from states im. 
mediately to the north, Climax 
appears to have excellent possibili. 
ties for fresh market use. 








Producer is a tan-seeded, semi- 
vining pea developed by pure line 
selection from the cross Korean 
Crowder x Alabunch. It may prob- 
ably be more closely compared with 
Dixielee than any other standard. 

On the average, Producer has 
been equal to Dixielee and superior 
to nearly all other varieties and 
breeding lines with which it has 
been compared in several south- 
eastern states. 

The high-yielding capability of 
Producer has been manifest in both 





Producer 





spring and fall production in the 
Gainesville area and in 


summer | 


and fall production in other south- } 


eastern states. 

Vigorous in plant type, Producer 
pods are borne slightly above foli- 
age level. The pods are typically 


nine to 10 inches long, slightly | 


curved, and nearly free from such 
irregularities as poor pod fill, con- 
strictions, or blemishes. 

Its attractive pod characteristics, 
say experts, should make Producer 
desirable for fresh market use. 





Topset 





“Unique” is the way breeders 
describe Topset, the third new 
variety. Mid-season in maturity, it 
is generally bushy but sometimes 
semi-viny in growth habit. 

Topset has erectly held pods 
that extend well above foliage. 
Cylindrical in shape, the pods are 
held at right angles to the peduncle. 

Light green at first, the tall-borne 
pods turn yellow with approaching 
maturity and are penn similar 
to those of Cabbage. Topset also is 
comparable with Cabbage in terms 
of concentrated bearing within a 
short harvest period. 

Its high-borne pods and rela- 
tively concentrated set may make 








Topset a pea suitable for process- 
ing.. It is also, of course, desirable 
for fresh use. 

By mowing, Topset pods may be 
harvested in a single operation. 
This reduces the requirement for 
labor at harvest time but there is 
also an attendant reduction in yield. 

Over a period of time, compari- 
sons of yield by hand harvest ver- 
sus single harvest mowing show 
that approximately one-half as 
many peas obtained by the machine 
mowing method as by hand har- 
vesting. The machine method, 
however, used .only one-tenth as 
much labor per unit measure of 
peas harvested. 
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BD CATTLE are not good hot weather animals. The nature 
of milk production and the structure of their bodies make them partic- 
ularly susceptible to heat stress. Hence it is essential that the modern 
dairyman understand and apply as many principles as possible for hot 
weather cow comfort. 

The temperature of the animal body tends to come into heat equilibrium 
with its environment. The main physical processes through which this 
is accomplished in cattle are radiation, convection, and conduction. So 
important are these physical processes that a general explanation of their 
nature seems desirable. 

Radiation is the process by which heat from the sun is transferred to 
the earth. Electromagnetic waves, rather than actual heat, travel across 
space. A hot body is able to radiate because its electrons and atoms 
vibrate and produce waves which travel away from the body. When 
these waves strike an object which is cooler than the one from which they 
originated, corresponding vibrations of the atomic structure of the cooler 
body occur — and this results in heat. 

Heat will transfer in this way from a warm animal to a cold wall or 
from a hot wall to a cooler animal. The sky is an important source of 
radiant heat because of its size. To the north, however, the sky is cooler 
than the animals and thus can absorb some of the cow’s radiant energy. 

Since it supplys 40 to 60% as much radiant energy as the sky, the 
ground is also an important source of radiation. Characteristics of the 
surface govern largely the extent to which a body will emit or absorb 
radiant energy. For example, covering bare ground with vegetation 
reduces the amount of radiation by as much as 28.5%. 


Convection can be described. easily by reference to a vessel of heating 
water. Currents are set up when the water immediately over the flame 
becomes hot. This is because heated water expands and becomes lighter. 
The buoyancy of the colder water pushes the heated portion up. The 
cold water which takes its place becomes heated and it, in turn, rises; 
thus currents are established. 

In the same way, air can flow around any heating body such as that 
of an animal. If the heated air is removed as fast as it rises, there is an 
increased tendency for other heated air to rise. Wind, therefore, cools 
by aiding the convection process as well as in other — 

The amount of heat transferred by convection depends on the surface 
area of an animal, the velocity of the air, the temperature differences 
between the animal skin and the circulating air, and characteristics of 
the animal’s surface. In the case of cattle, such things as length and 
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By DR. JAMES M. WING, Assistant Dairy Husbandman, Gainesville Experiment Station 


thickness of hair — and even whether it is curly or straight — are involved. 

Air at 95°F. moving at the rate of 10 miles per hour is reported to 
have reduced the body temperature of milking Holstein cows by about 
two degrees Fahrenheit. 


Conduction, the third principal method of physical heat transfer, is a 
molecular transfer process. Heat is passed from particle to particle of 
matter by activity of the molecules. 

Metals are good conductors; wood is not. If one touches a piece of 
hot iron and a piece of wood at the same temperature, the iron feels 
hotter because it conducts heat to the hand at a higher rate. If both 
objects are cold, the iron will feel colder because it conducts heat from 
the hand at a more rapid rate. 

Similarly, air is a poor conductor compared to water. This is one 
reason that cattle find relief from heat by standing in water. Cattle 
lose heat by conduction through the skin and through excreted matter. 
Heat loss from the body by other physical processes pass through the 
body fluids and tissues by conduction. 

The temperature at which heat equilibrium of the body can be main- 
tained by these three physical processes is known as the “zone of thermal 
neutrality.” This zone, depending upon breed and level of production, 
varies from 30 to 60°F. Above these critical temperatures, physiological 
processes prevent detrimental effects unless temperatures above 80°F. 
= ~ Then, under most conditions, production is likely to decline 
sharply. 

Adaptability of animals to heat is tempered by the humidity. This is 
because the conduction capacity of the air is increased and loss of mois- 
ture from the skin is depressed as humidity increases. At a relative 
humidity of 44% or below, temperatures of 85° are likely to cause only 
slight declines in productive processes. 


One of the most important temperature control processes, when environ- 
mental temperatures are above the critical level, is vaporization of 
moisture from the skin. This applies particularly to cattle because there 
are few functional sweat glands on the main part of their bodies. Most 
of the moisture loss as perspiration must go straight through the skin 
without the benefit of sweat glands. So, the skin of cattle usually is dry. 

Vaporization removes 600 calories of heat for every quart of moisture 
so lost. It is not unusual for a person to lose as much as three quarts per 
hour by perspiration. Above 100°F., almost all heat dissipation in freely- 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Management of Cattle (Continued from Page 13) 


sweating species is by vaporization. 

Most of the vaporization from 
cattle must be from the respiratory 
passages. This puts them at a very 
distinct disadvantage compared to 
profusely sweating species which 
dissipate two-thirds of their heat- 
controlling moisture from the sur- 
face of the skin. Still, cattle can 
lose a considerable amount of heat 
by vaporization if the temperature 
and humidity are favorable. 

For example, it has been noticed 
that steers lost 15% of their heat by 
vaporization at 43°F. More than 
442% was lost in this way at 69°F. 
There was not much increase above 
that temperature, however. 


When the environment is as hot 
as 80°F., the temperature of a cow 
usually is above normal. This is 
the temperature at which produc- 
tion begins to decline unless humid- 
ity is very low. At high tempera- 
tures, the body temperature is 
maintained almost constant and 
productive processes are continued, 
though at a reduced level. This is 
possible because of the following 
physiological factors: 


















Bush-Hog Meets Demands of Farmers 

+++ versatile, hard-working, long-lasting rotary cutter with built-in 
strength and dependability. Your Bush-Hog saves you time and 
money, and makes the hard jobs easy. 


The blood is diluted somewhat 
during the summer. This increase 
in total volume makes it easier for 
the body heat to be carried to the 
surface for dissipation by physical 
means. 

Pulse rates in all sweating species 
increase to pump the blood to the 
surface faster. When more heat is 
absorbed from the surface than is 
dissipated there, under extreme 
conditions in dry skin species, the 
pulse rate slows to keep blood from 
the surface. This occurs most often 
when humidity is high and usually 
results in sharply curtailed produc- 
tive processes. 

Fat is liquid in winter and solid 
in summer. There’s not so much 
need for quick mobilization and use 
of fat during warm weather. Hence 
the energy necessary for keeping 
it in a movable state can be saved. 

During warm weather, the liver 
is lighter because less liver metabo- 
lism is necessary. Fewer tissues, 
therefore, can be maintained. 

The adrenal and thyroid hor- 
mones change in relation to each 
other and to other body chemicals 
to establish warm weather metabo- 
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Heavy Duty—All Purpose 
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The tough powerful Bush-Hog clears undergrowth, chews up 3-inch 
saplings and spits out match sticks 
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HOG into a fast, dependable HAY MOWER, simply remove a special 





ASK ABOUT BUSH-HOG JUNIOR 
5-foot economy model. 

OTHER BUSH-HOG IMPLEMENTS 
8 Ft. Mower 42" Belly Mount 
Special Orchard Special 


Highway 
Pasture Seeder 
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Gallons of W ater Re quire d by Cattle—Providing 50 Pounds of FCM Daily! 


Body Ww e sight 


(Ibs. ) 40 50 
800 by 18.0 
1000 17.8 18.8 
1200 18.5 19.5 
1400 19.5 20.6 
1600 20.2 2 21. 3 


1Winchester, C. F. 





and peeee, | M. % 
lic rates and nervous activity. 
Blood volume and circulation 
routes vary to divert more blood to 
outer parts of the body. These 
changes occur normally when the 
transition from hot to cold environ- 
mental temperatures is gradual. 
When this change is very rapid, 
production usually decreases sharp- 
ly whereas the same temperature 
might cause only a slight effect if 
they occur gradually. Since the 
digestive and metabolic processes 
which are incident to milk produc- 
tion produce large amounts of heat, 
the highest producers suffer first. 


One of the most obvious possi- 
bilities to be derived from this dis- 
cussion would seem to be that of 
cooling with moisture. It’s been 
shown that sprinkling cattle rapidly 
reduces the body temperature. 
This applies especially when a 
gentle breeze also is provided to 
speed evaporation. 

Loose housing type sheds — or 
other structures with sloping con- 
crete floors, sprinklers, and fans 
large enough to insure movement 
of air— possibly could go a long 
way toward solving the problem of 
summer slump in milk production. 

Sprinkling, especially if accom- 
panied by the use of fans, reduces 
body temperature rapidly. Conse- 
quently, care must be taken to 
prevent chilling. Pneumonia can 
result from cooling cattle which 
walk long distances and become 
overheated before reaching the 
barn or lot where the sprinklers are 
installed. 


Another consideration is the 
availibility of an adequate supply 
of water. 

During the hottest months, the 
main leafy roughage usually is one 
of the permanent pasture grasses. 
This forage is low in moisture con- 
tent, supplying an average cow 
around six gallons of water daily 
as against as much as 15 to 20 
gallons from succulent cold weath- 
er-forage 

Further complicating this is the 
fact that hot weather causes an 
increase in the animal’s require- 
ments for water. (See accompany- 
ing table.) 

The water supply should be close 
to a shady feeding area. Otherwise, 
since cows will not walk more than 
a few feet for it during hot weath- 
er, water deficiency may occur. 

Water troughs may be protected 
from radiant heat by a simple 
shade. 


Properties of feed other than 
their content of moisture also affects 
the ability of cattle to withstand 
warm weather. The feed must be 


Temperature (Degrees F ) 


60 70 80 90 

20.3 22.8 25.3 31.6 

21.1 23.8 25.4 33.2 

22.0 24.7 275 7.1 

23:2 26.2 29.2 aoa 
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especially palatable to induce the 
animals to eat enough. 

On the other hand, overfeeding 
— particularly of proteins — is ob. 
jectionable because of the accom. 
panying increase in heat formed 
within the body. Any proteins in 
excess of those needed to maintain 
the tissues are converted into car- 
bohydrates. 

In this process, however, there 
is production of heat and metabolic 
byproducts which are wastes, 
Throwing these off takes energy, 
Hence the theoretical nutrient re- 
quirements should be followed as 
closely as possible during the sum- 
mer. 

Metabolic heat also can be con- 
trolled somewhat by smaller, more 
frequent feedings than are used 
during the winter. 

The fiber intake likewise is im- 
portant. This is because fermenta- 
tion of this feed constituent in the 
stomach is accompanied by heat 
production. 

Cows observed at the Texas sta- 
tion were cooler when their rations 
were low in fiber than when they 
received high-fiber feeds. This 
determination was on the basis of 
pulse rates, respiration rates, and 
body temperature. 


A system of sprinklers and fans, 
it seems obvious, could allay much 
of the summer distress in cattle. 
And it would seem as if air condi- 
tioning would be beneficial, too. 

Yet, most conventional air condi- 
tioning systems would likely be 
unsatisfactory for use in dairy 
barns. Dust and ammonia in the 
atmosphere might make it necessary 
to use large, particularly effective 
filters and special non-corrosive 
materials for the cooling and duct 
surfaces in barns. 

Home systems, furthermore, re- 
circulate much of the air in the 
cooled space. In dairy barns, how- 
ever, it might be necessary to avoid 
recirculation of a considerable part 
of the air. 


Shade shelters usually are _rec- 
tangular in shape. Hence they pro- 
vide shade more hours of the day 
if they are placed in an east-west 
position. 

It reduces the effectiveness of 
the shelters to place them opposite 
to the path of the sun. In very 
damp areas, however, such place- 
ment seems desirable to take ad- 
vantage of the natural drying and 
disinfecting action of direct sun- 
light. 

Plastic shades stretched over in- 
expensive wire supports are effec- 
tive, even though their ability to 
reduce radiant heat is somewhat 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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Florida’s Forests 
Play a Major Role 


in State’s Economy 


a any study of Florida’s econ- 
omy, forestry stands out as one of 
the major segments. The basis for 
this large industry is a vast acreage 
of forest land. 

Of Florida’s nearly 35 million 
acres, about 66% is forested, giving 
the state almost 21 million acres of 
commercial forest. This vast acre- 
age supplies a wealth of timber 
raw materials for forest industries. 

Just two states—Oregon and 
Georgia— have more commercial 
forest land than Florida, according 
to T. G. Herndon, farm forester 
with the Florida Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service. 

Florida’s forests contain a total 
of 113.9 million cords of timber 
raw materials in all size classes. 

Currently, the state’s forests are 
growing at the rate of over five 
million cords of softwoods and 
more than one million cords of 
hardwoods per year. This softwood 
growth alone is sufficient to build 


138,900 one-family houses each 
year. 
“While these growth figures 


look large,” Herndon reveals, “they 
represent only about one-third to 
one-half of what Florida’s forests 
are capable of producing when 
properly managed and producing 
to full capacity.” 


Three forest-based industries — 
paper, lumber, and _ furniture — 
employ about 25% of all those en- 
gaged in agriculture in Florida. 
They produce about 4% of the 
income from all enterprises. 

More than 40,000 jobs, which 
give a livelihood to over 85,000 
persons, are dependent on Flor- 
ida’s forests and forest industries. 
This figure represents about one- 
third of the production workers in 
the state. 

All but eight of the 37 counties 
in the northern part of Florida 
have 75% or more of their area in 
commercial forest land. The ex- 
ceptions are Duval, Alachua, Gil- 
christ, Suwannee, Madison, Gads- 
den, Holmes, and Jackson counties. 

Citrus, Hernando, Pasco, and 
Orange counties also contain a high 
proportion of commercial forest 
land. In fact, with the exception 
of Indian River and Brevard, all 
counties north of the Manatee 
County line are at least 50% 
forested. 
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DO DIVINING RODS 
REALLY WORK? 


Is there any scientific basis in 
using a willow stick to select 
the site for a well? Some scien- 
tists say yes. Some say no. 
Those who say yes, liken the 
perception of the willow stick 
user to that of the homing 
instinct of birds and animals. 
But modern hydrologists prefer 
to study all available geological 
data, plus details of test cores 
to make their prediction of 
where to drill for well water. 















FRESH WATER REPULSES 


> SALT WATER 
2 > To prevent salt water intrusion in irrigation areas 
4 where this is a problem, a fresh water “seal” is used 


to hold back the ocean water. Injection wells are used 
to repressure the fresh water and maintain the natural 
préssure balance between fresh and salt waters. 
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HERE’S HOW TO CALCULATE 
HORSEPOWER 


if you would like to know how much horsepower to apply to 
obtain the gallonage you desire from your well, use this formula. 
gpm x total head in feet 
3960 x pump efficiency 
If you’re not sure of the efficiency figure, your local Peerless 
man will be glad to supply it to you. 










= horsepower 

















6 reasons WHY WATER 
COSTS LESS WITH A PEERLESS 
DEEP WELL TURBINE PUMP 


1. Its initial cost is competitive. 

2. Its design features assure mechanical excellence. 

3. Its manufacturing techniques are superior. 

4. Its inspection and testing procedures assure 
uniformity. 





5. Its performance always meets or exceeds your al 
requirements. A) 
6. Its efficiency is maintained over a longer period ne 
of time.. Dra 
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Thus far this year, hog 
prices have fluctuated with- 
in relatively narrow limits. Prices 
will probably continue relatively 
stable for several weeks before a 


Hogs 


Corneli Introduces Keystone 
Resistant Giant Strain 3 

The New Bell Pepper That 

Is Better Than The 


small seasonal advance this sum 
mer. 

Prices this summer may average 
as high as last summer. Hog prices 
this fall will be 
than last fall but 


1959 prices. 


lower 
late 


somewhat 


above the 


Currently, turkey pro- 
duction is above that of 
1960. And it is expected to continue 
so into the fall. 

January-April 1961 slaughter in 
federally inspected plants was 51% 


Turkeys 


above 1960. Hatchings and egg 
settings to April 1 were about 25% 


above 1960. 


Supplies of vegetables 
for fresh market sale 
through mid-June are likely to be 
moderately smaller than a year 
earlier. 

Among the more important veg- 
etables, substantially larger produc- 
tion than last year is in prospect 
for early spring cabbage and for 
spring celery and spinach. A mod- 


Vegetables 


Best 





Greater Seedling Vigor — Earlier Maturity — Heavier Production 


Shortly after its introduction, the original basic Keystone Resistant Giant Pepper swept the country— 
took the lead in important pepper growing areas. Now, new Strain 3 has been produced—a pure line 
developed from an extremely vigorous plant selected on the Corneli breeding farm in 1956. This new 
strain is already tested and proven superior to others in its class—ranked first in the important pepper 
trials at Faison, North Carolina in 1960. 


Strain 3 retains these basic characteristics which won the approval of growers everywhere. 


@ Mosaic Resistant 


@ Heavy Foliage Which Protects Pods From The Sun 
© Strong, Upright Stems Which Carry Heavy Loads Of Fruit 


ASK YOUR DEALER TODAY FOR STRAIN 3—THE NEW KEYSTONE BELL PEPPER 


JUDGED BETTER THAN THE BEST. 
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erately larger production is seep 
for early spring cucumbers. 

Prospective production is mate. 
rially smaller than the year before 
for early spring asparagus, snap 
beans, sweet corn, lettuce, onions 
and for spring carrots, green pep. 
pers and eggplant. 

Moderately smaller production js 
in prospect for early spring broc. 
coli, cauliflower, and tomatoes. 


Hatchings of broiler 
chicks rose through 
April, suggesting increases in sup- 
ply through June. 

Inspected slaughter from January 
through April 1961 was 16% above 
last year. This rate will likely climb, 
because April chick hatchings and 


Broilers 


egg settings exceeded 1960 by more | 


than one-fifth. 


Feed ; . 
season, feed grain produc- 


tion in 1961 probably will drop 
somewhat below the record 1960 
output of 168 million tons. 


With an average growing | 


The | 


size of the feed grain crop also wil] | 


depend on participation in the 196] 
emergency feed grain program. 
It is probable that prices of feed 


grains will continue below a year ) 
earlier through the summer. But | 


they will probably average higher 
in the last quarter of the year than 
in 1960, when prices were the low- 
est since World War II. 

Prices of high-protein feeds prob- 
ably will continue above a year 
earlier at least through summer. 


Eggs Egg production in 

April was near the season 
peak, and exceeded last year. Prices 
since have been below 1960. 

At the lower price level that has 
prevailed since the last few days of 
March, large scale breaking of eggs 
has begun for the preparation of 
frozen eggs. This source of demand 
may provide a floor that will keep 
prices from falling significantly 
below early May levels. 


Milk production is expect: 
ed to be higher than the 
122.9 billion pounds of a year ear- 
lier...and could break the 1956 
record of 124.9 billion pounds. 

In 1961, prices received by farm- 
ers for milk will be higher than in 
1960. However, they will not be 
higher by the full extent of the 
increase in price supports. 

Prices to consumers for milk and 
dairy products this year are ex- 
pected to average 1 to 2% higher 
than in 1960. 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: The above was 
adapted from the May “Agricultural 
Situation” issued by the USDA. ) 

7 7 : A 

Florida acreage devoted to snap 
bean production alone would make 
an acre-wide strip all the way from 
Jacksonville to Seattle, Washing- 
ton. 


Dairy 


5 5 5 A 
Storage bins and feeders that 
make the handling of poultry feed 
completely automatic have been 
designed by engineers of the USDA 
and the Illinois Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station. 
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Citrus Industry Could Use 


100 Million - Box 
aa WAS A TIME not too long 


ago when the mere mention of a 
100 million-box Florida orange 
crop caused a shudder of apprehen- 
sion in the industry, particularly 
among growers. 

But not any more. 

To quote from a report to Florida 
Citrus Mutual’s board of directors 
made a short time ago by the 


organization's executive vice presi- | 


dent, Robert W. Rutledge: 

“Next season, the industry actu- 
ally needs a 100 million-box orange 
crop.” 

Almost in the same breath, how- 
ever, Rutledge said it doesn’t look 
as though the upcoming orange 
crop would be nearly that big. He 
based this forecast on the latest 
figures issued by the USDA show- 
ing the “condition” of the prospec 
tive crop to be harvested in the 
1961-62 season. 

Continued dry weather is having 
its effect on the new crop. While a 
fine set of new fruit was indicated 
early in April, the drought has 
caused a heavy droppage of this 
new fruit. 

Only those trees which have been 
under irrigation are in good condi- 
tion. Non-irrigated trees are show- 
ing leaf curl and defoliation. 


Rutledge had several reasons foi 
his somewhat startling statement 
that there would be a place for all 
in a 100 million-box crop. He main- 
tained: 

“We could utilize every box at 
very profitable on-tree prices. A 
crop of this size would not now be 
nearly as much a problem as it 
would have been four or five years 
ago, because the demand now exists 
for this much fruit. 

“In fact,” declared the Mutual 
executive, “if we produce that much 
next season, it would help us boost 
the fresh fruit market while giving 
us enough oranges for the size 
frozen concentrate pack we will 
need.” 

Originally, Uncle Sam forecast a 
crop of 103 million boxes of oranges 
for the 1957-58 season. One of the 
most severe freezes in the state’s 
history, however, cut that down to 
82.5 million boxes. 

Following the freezes, the frosted 
groves never recovered sufficiently 
to produce the 100 million-box crop 
which the industry is now talking 
so glibly about. 


Some of the reasons why Florida 
Citrus Mutual (which keeps a close 
touch on all matters affecting what 
its grower-members will get for 
their fruit) isn’t worried too much 
about a big crop of oranges include: 

There has been a fantastic de- 
mand for frozen orange concen- 
trate, with U.S. consumers spend- 
ing an average of $6 million a 
week — sometimes even more — for 


| 
| 
| 


Orange Crop’ 


more than $5 million a week a year 


in history. ..even though they huve 
been paying several cents more per 
can than they did a year ago. 
Carryover stocks of frozen con- 
centrate and of other processed 
orange products on hand when the 
new 
reasonable and businesslike in re- 
lation to normal operating require- 


season, Rutledge believes it can be 
marketed advantageously by inten- 
sifying the present effective and 
progressive promotional activities. 








the retail sizes, compared with not | 
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ago. ments. 
In fact, Rutledge pointed out, 
consumers have been buying more 


frozen concentrate than ever before 


While the total U 
citrus for the 1961-62 season will 
be up about 10% from the present 
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New Tractors... New Savings...New Profit 


No other tractors can top the profit-boosting 
ability of new International® 340 and 460 
grove and orchard specials. 

Stretch fuel dollars with tailored power. Choose 
the 36 hp International 340, or the 52 hp* 460. 
Both are available with your choice of proved, 
low-friction gasoline or Diesel engines. 

Save time and fruit with low, compact design 
and complete shielding that lets you work 
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Low, compact design and complete shielding protect fruit and foliage... 
make close work safe and easy. Wide, low platform provides plenty of standing 
room. Quickly removed side sheets on full crown fenders give easy access for tire 


service, or to add wheel-mounted weights, 


close to trees, damage-free. Do more every 
hour with famous Torque Amplifier that boosts 
pull-power up to 45% on-the-go. Handle all 
work easier with easy-operating, over-center 
hand clutch, convenient controls, and indi- 
vidual foot brakes. Enjoy the greater comfort 
provided by the new, wide, low platform and 
the fully adjustable deep-cushion seat. 
*Maximum pto hp corrected to standard conditions. 


Get the profit-producing advantages of a 
new 340 or 460 tractor now, whether you 
have ready cash or not. Your IH dealer 
can arrange flexible payments through 
the International Harvester Income Pur- 
chase Plan. Get full details from your 
IH dealer. 
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5,000 dealers backed 
by 12 parts depots 





World’s largest manufacturer of farm equipment 
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All Officers Re-elected 


Fresh Shippers Association 
Celebrates First Anniversary 


Eee BACKWARD with pride 
and forward with hope, the Florida 
Fresh Citrus Shippers Association 
recently marked the end of its first 
year o operation. 

Florida's fresh citrus shippers 
once were called “the last of the 
unorganized rebels” in the state’s 
citrus industry. But in early 1960, 
alarmed by the steady shrinking 
of their outlet, they began marshal- 
pas their forces in an attempt to 
seek a new lease on life. 

During the organizational pro- 
cess, leaders indicated the new 
group would not become opera- 
tional until shippers representing at 
least 60% of the fresh fruit move- 


ment had signed as members. That 
goal has been more than attained. 

Presently, the organization repre- 
sents more than 80% of the citrus 
fruit shipped from Florida. And it 
is recognized — at the local, state, 
and national levels — as the official 
spokesman for this branch of the 
industry. 

Confusion over trade practices 
has resulted in the Federal Trade 
Commission citing many Florida 
shippers. So one of the first pro- 
jects undertaken by the new organ- 
ization was to seek a conference at 
which complexities of FTC regula- 
tions could be explained. 

The organization also took an 
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Quality & Service Get Results 


All the Requirements for Successful Growing Are 
As Close to You As the Telephone. 


BULK TRANSPORT FACILITIES TO SERVE 
OUR GROWERS & RANCHERS 


HI-ACRES, INC. 
FERTILIZER DIVISION 


“We are interested only in proving results to the Grower” 


Puones: GA 9-4921 - 9-4901 


GROVELAND, FLa. 
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Universal Jumbo Internal Lazy Flame Slide Cover 
ROUND or SQUARE BOWLS available 


Manufacturers of Quality Orchard Heaters for over 50 Years 


NATIONAL-RIVERSIDE 


Factory Representative: 
Chester T. Jackson 
Route 3, Box 260 
Orlando, Florida 
CYpress 3—5043 
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active part in discussions leading | 


to the development of the “pack- 
age” of citrus laws passed by the 
Legislature. 


Heading the organization again 
as president during the coming year 
will be Sam Banks. He is general 
manager of the Lakeland Packing 
Company, the world’s largest ship- 
per of fresh grapefruit. 

Other reelected officers are: A. B. 
Michael, Wabasso, undisputed dean 
of the Florida citrus industry, first 
vice president; S. Carey Colley, 
Lake Region Packing Association, 
Tavares, second vice president; 
John T. Lesley, Florida Citrus Ex- 
change general manager, Tampa, 
third vice president; and Harold C. 
Worden, Winter Haven, an Ex- 
change district manager, secretary- 
treasurer. 

William G. Strickland, veteran of 
30 years in the fresh fruit business, 
was reappointed general manager. 
He was originally named to the 
post last July. 

Executive committee members, in 
addition to the president and vice 
presidents, include: J. W. Bowen, 
Lake Placid, Consolidated Naval 
Stores; E.S. Beeland, Clearwater 
Citrus Growers Association; W. B. 
Gum, Lake Wales Citrus Growers 
Association; John Nelson, Umatilla, 
Grand Island Citrus Cooperative. 

Also: R. V. (Red) Phillips, 
Haines City Growers Association; 
Tom Brandon, Waverly Growers 
Cooperative; Ralph Wetherington, 
Eloise, Snively Groves; Herschel 
Sorrells, Adams Packing Associa- 
tion, Auburndale; Jack A. N. Strong, 
Vero Beach, Indian River Growers 
Service; and John Ariko, Orlando, 
fresh fruit division of Minute Maid. 
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Florida Farmers’ 
Working Day Said 


Shortest in Nation 


i ade uially speaking, Florida 
farmers keep “bankers’ hours”. 

By general usage, “bankers’ 
hours” has come to imply a shorter- 
than-average working day. And 
farmers in this state, according to 
a USDA report, put in the shortest 
farm work day in the nation. 

Florida farmers, the report says, 
work 9.1 hours a day. This is not 
only the shortest day put in by any 
American farmer, it is also well be- 
low the average for the nation. 

Nation-wide, the average farm 
work day is 10.6 hours. Wisconsin 
farmers were at the top of the lad- 
der with an average farm working 
day of 12.2 hours. 

Most farmers in the southeast 
work a shorter day than their 
counterparts throughout the rest of 
the nation. For proof, here are 
some work day lengths for several 
near-by states: 

Alabama, 9.5 hours; Kentucky, 
9.8 hours; Georgia and South Caro- 
lina, 10 hours; North Carolina, 10.1 


hours; Mississippi, 10.2 hours, and 
Virginia, 10.4 hours. 

P.S. Farm operators, according 
to the report, average about an 
hour more each day than their 
hired hands. 
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COUNT COR: 
ON REDDY! 


Nothing beats Reddy Kilowatt 
for getting things done faster, 
cheaper, more efficiently. Reddy 
works for “peanuts”...cuts 
down your chore time... builds 
up your profits. 

Dependable electricity carries a 
big load on farm, grove and 
ranch. The more you use 
Reddy’s services, the cheaper 
it is. 
THERE'S NO MATCH / FOR ELECTRICITY 

BIGGEST BARGAIN’IN THE FARM BUDGET 


FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT CO. 


HELPING BUILD FLORIDA 











PICKER 
TICKETS 
40c 


per thousand in 
100 thousand lots. 
Smaller quantities 44¢ 


RUBBER 
STAMPS 


for the new season 


Write for Catalog 
of Packing House 
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Poultrying Personality: 


His Vo-Ag Training Put 


Austin Williams 


in Business 


WV seuniansl agricultural training gave me a good start 
on a profitable career,” declares Austin Williams, promising young Lake 
Thonotosassa poultryman. Just how much this training did help him 


is indicated by the fact that young 
Williams first became interested in 
the egg business just five short 
years ago. At that time a 17-year-old 
senior at Brandon High School, he 
knew little or nothing about his 
newly-chosen profession. 

He was lucky, however, in that 
he was still in school and conse- 
quently could get vocational agri- 
cultural training. So with a $300 
loan from the First National Bank of 
Tampa, 200 baby chicks, and the 
guidance of a good “vo ag” teacher 
he was in business. 

Williams’ poultrying ability was 
quickly demonstrated at the 1957 
Florida State Fair. Even though he 
had begun his new venture only a 
short time previously, he won the 
Poultry Sweepstake Award for the 
best eggs exhibited at the Tampa 
Show that year. 


Since his small beginning of 200 
baby chicks, Williams’ operation 
has grown in size. At present his 
five poultry houses contain 6,500 
layers. 

Once Austin got started, his fath- 
er helped him finance and construct 
buildings to house the birds. The 
fact that Howard O. Williams was a 
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builder made his assistance doubly 
welcome. 

From the beginning, the novice 
poultryman processed and sold his 
eggs at the farm. But as his flock in- 
creased, there became a need for 
more labor to do the many neces 
sary chores. 

This problem of additional help 
was readily solved by the formation 
of a father-and-son partnership in 
1960. Too, the new organization 
made the operation a real family 
unit, with young Williams and his 
father steering it. 

Upon formation of the partner- 
ship, the father discontinued his job 
away from the farm. Today he de- 
votes full time to the joint poultry 
enterprise. 


Allied men and teachers have 
lauded the way young Williams ap- 
proached the egg production busi- 
ness. By gradually working into 
poultrying, he was able to feel his 
way along, thereby making correc- 
tions and decisions with minimum 
cost. 

Frequently an adult will spend 
thousands of dollars buying into or 
entering the poultry business, only 
to find out later it was not the gold 


| mine he was dreaming about. Again, 


many would-be poultrymen sell out 
at a loss because of the working 
hours involved or confinement to 
the farm that goes along with the 
egg business. 

Even a few minutes with Austin 
Williams is enough to convince any 
practical-minded person he would 
do well in poultry or most any other 
business undertaking. His horse 
sense (called “hen sense” in the 
poultry world) and dependability 
are factors essential for successful 
poultrying. 

Not all has been smooth sailing, 
of course. He has had bad years 
when he had to sell eggs at much 
less than the feed cost to produce 
them. But he has had some good 
years, too. 

In 1959, the Lake Thonotosassa 
poultryman had it awfully rough, 
while the following year was one of 
the best during his short span in 
the egg business. On the other 
hand, high water came up to his 
poultry houses in 1960 and drown- 
ed a considerable number of his 
layers. 


Present plans of the Williams’ 
operation call first for the building 
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FARM-FRESH are the eggs displayed here by Austin Williams, promising young Lake Thono- 
tosassa poultryman. He sells most of his eggs — usually before they are 24 hours old —to 


retail customers at the farm. 


of another poultry house. This will 
be designed to accommodate 1,500 
additional layers. 

Next, the father-son team will 
concentrate on more automatic 
equipment to reduce man-hours. A 
large automatic egg washer-dryer 
is already on order. 

Howard Williams, who presently 
does the early morning feeding of 
the 6,500 layers, is looking forward 
to the day all birds are fed auto- 
matically. He says he could well 
use an extra one and one-half hours 
of sleep in the early morning. 

All eggs produced on the farm 
are washed, candled, graded, and 
packaged on the premises. The 
eggs are picked up four to five 
times daily, a practice which not 
only enhances egg quality but also 
reduces breakage. 

Most of the eggs are sold at the 
farm to retail customers. Any excess 
eggs are sold wholesale. 

Eggs sold at the door of the 
farm are usually 24 hours old or 
less. In contrast, points out young 
Williams, eggs purchasesd in local 
grocery stores are generally one to 
two weeks old. 


By selling the finished product, 
the Williams realize the maximum 
price for their eggs. This also pro- 
vides a means of utilizing family 
labor to the greatest extent. 


The two partners also plan to 
increase their flock size to 8,000 
birds. This, they feel, will give 
them the necessary volume of eggs 
required to profitably employ all 
their time plus the family labor. 

With proper utilization of their 
labor and personal supervision of 
the operation, Austin and Howard 
Williams believe, they can compete 
successfully with feed companies 
which get feed at less cost and with 
large operators who hire all their 
employees. 

Poultrying involves many special- 
ists. The father and son, however, 
know their place in the scheme of 
things. 

For advice on medication, they 
depend heavily on their hatchery- 
man and feed dealer. The Williams’ 
specialty is to care for the birds the 
best they know how and sell the 
eggs where they will bring the 
greatest returns. 
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(Continued from Page 14) 


To market 
to market.. 


less than that of the bright metals. 
Undersides of metal shelter roofs 
may be coated with asphalt or 

| other dark, heat-absorbing mate- 
| rials. Thus, while these shelters 
| resist radiation from the outside, 
| they absorb radiant heat from the 
ground and the cattle under them. 

Usually, painting the upperside 
of shelters with white paint results 
in lower roof temperatures. 

The correct height for shade shel- 
ters is about 12 feet. This is high 
enough for most machinery to work 
under, yet low enough to stop a 
considerable part of the direct sun- 
light. 

At least 60 square feet per cow is 
desirable to prevent crowding. Such 


It’s an important market 








served by Florida's f 
Dairy Farmers! It’s a ( 
growing market, too... 
larger in size... 


better in product quality. 
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job well done, and offer 
this reminder — when 











in need of financial and 
factual advice, call 
Bob Morris, our 
Agri-Representative. 
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Ga a9 tion heat load by about 50%. 
ad Self-feeding hay barns with cov- 
55 ered feeding areas have been used 
j in some areas to relieve heat stress. tion: 
aq The only objection is that such a. 
i structures cannot be open on all ‘os 
sides. Consequently, removal of ation 
b heat by convection is ineffective as ay 
This is the bank to (Zaw with compared with shelters which pro- ferti 
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Ranching this quarter: 


Summer Pointers 
for Cattle Producers 


By T. J. CUNHA, Head 


Animal Science 


Department of 


Agricultural Experiment Station 


OLLOWING are some sugges- 


tions which beef cattle producers 
can follow this summer in order to 
increase the efficiency of their oper- 
ations. 

Use a proper level and a proper 
fertilizer for your pastures in order 
to obtain as much forage and nutri- 
tional value as is practical and eco- 
nomical from them. Too many 
improved pastures in Florida are 
not properly fertilized and managed 
once they are established. 

Stock pastures properly so that 
the cattle will get enough to eat. 
Too many pastures in Florida are 
overstocked. Proper stocking will 
allow the cattle to milk to their 
maximum inherited capacity, and 
thus wean heavy calves if their 
breeding potential is adequate. 

While we're on this subject, 
here’s a word to the wise: Many 
cattlemen have reduced cow num- 
bers in order to stock their pastures 
properly and have ended up mak- 
ing more money than when they 
had overstocked pastures. 

Practice rotation of pastures so 
that they don’t get too tall nor too 
short. This will allow the cattle to 
consume the forage when it has 
high nutritional value. 

Control weeds on the pastures. 
This will prevent them from com- 
peting with the forage for moisture 
and fertility. Weeds are taking over 
many Florida pastures. 


Hay making is difficult in Florida 
during the rainy season. Occasion- 
ally coastal Bermuda, which dries 
quickly, can be made into hay dur- 
ing the summer when a few days 
of dry weather occur. And some 
hay can be made after the rainy 
season is over in late September. 

Despite these drawbacks, one of 
the best ways to utilize surplus sum- 
mer forage is to make it into silage. 
Later on, when forage is short or 
scarce, the silage can be used for 
feeding. 

Some ranchers may not wish to 
make silage or hay, of course. Those 
who feel this can let some of 
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the pasture grow in August and 
September and save it for later 
winter grazing. 

This practice will result in low 
quality forage. Such forage will 
need proper supplementation with 
protein, minerals and, most likely, 
some energy feeds during the win- 
ter. 


In many areas of Florida, cattle 
will lose weight on pasture during 
July, August, and September. This 
is due to the low level of protein in 
the grass. To prevent this weight 
loss, give cattle a small amount of 
protein supplementation. 

Cattlemen might periodically 
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weigh their cattle, or 
tive sample of them, 
when their animals start losing 
weight on their pastures. They can 
then use this information as a guide 
as to how much and when they 
should start protein supplementa- 
tion of their cattle. Each ranch will 
vary somewhat on the problem, 
depending on the pastures used, 
level of fertilization, kind of cattle, 
stocking rate, moisture level, ete. 

Beef producers, in some cases, 
should wean calves early so they 
can go to market before everyone 
else. This will mean moving the 
breeding season up so the cows will 
calve early and be ready for wean- 
ing sometime before September. 

This type of operation will re- 
quire a good pasture and manage- 
ment program in order to wean 
heavy, high-grading calves. Other- 
wise, early-weaned calves may be 
too light in weight. 

Increase the practice of culling 
cows which did not wean heavy, 
high-grading calves. Also preg- 
nancy examine the cows in late 
summer or early fall, then cull those 
which are open and not bred. 


a representa- 
to determine 


Only occasionally should an open 
cow be given a second chance. She 
will be a free-boarder for a year 
and the commercial breeder, as 
well as most purebred breeders, 
cannot afford the luxury of a diffi- 
cult breeding cow. An expensive 
purebred cow or a cow which has 
previously been a top producer 
might be given a second chance. 

Study markets and prices for 
cattle of the quality you are pro- 
ducing and try to get the highest 
dollar return for them. This will 
require some time, effort, and plan- 


ning ahead in order to market at 


the best time for the kind of cattle 
and operation you have. 


Following are a few other things 
to do this summer: 

Inspect your cattle frequently. 
They should be looked at daily, if 
at all possible. 

Keep your mineral boxes full. 
Most cattlemen will have plenty of 
mineral in the storage shed but 
their laborers do not keep the min- 
eral boxes full. As a result, cattle 
lose weight, have low calf crops, 
and many die. 

Start a good disease, parasite, and 
fly control program. 

Have a source of clean, fresh 
water. Too many cattle suffer from 
dirty, stagnant pond water which 
is a source of disease and parasites. 

Eliminate guess work in your 
program by getting a set of scales 
so that you can weigh cows and 
calves. This will be the best invest- 
ment you can make if you want to 
develop a top-flight, efficient opera- 
tion. 

Start a good record-keeping sys- 
tem for culling, selection, and in- 
come tax purposes. 

Keep your cattle’s feet trimmed. 
Many low calf crops are due to bulls 
which need their feet trimmed. 
They not only have a hard time 
walking, but in many cases cannot 
mount the cow — let alone follow 
her around. 

JOIN your local Cattleman’s As- 
sociation. And try to keep up to 
date by visiting your county agent, 
by attending field days and short 
courses, and by making use of the 
research information being ob- 
tained by the University of Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
beef farms at Gainesville, Quincy, 
Brooksville, Ona, and Belle Glade. 
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Living in Flovida 


By BARBARA CLENDINEN 





OR sisite AND FLOWERING ALMOND bloomed in the reception 
rooms of the White House the day I went to tea with the First Lady. 
The spring hats of the guests were in full blossom, too. Nothing, how- 
ever, approached the flowerlike beauty of Jacqueline Kennedy. 

Pictures and thousands of words have trumpeted the fact that our 
new First Lady is beautiful. But until a uniformed aide announced my 
name and I shook hands with the tall, slender girl in fuchsia, I hadn't 
realized that she owes absolutely nothing to courtesy of the press. It 
is all quite, quite true. 

Coloring so exquisite that she seems done in pastels distinguishes the 
President's Lady. Along with huge, luminous eyes so widely spaced that 
I looked back to see if they could be true. 

No wonder General de Gaulle fell in love with her. (He was quot- 
ed as saying after his last trip to this country that the only thing he 
saw he'd like to take home was Jackie Kennedy.) She looks like French 
porcelain. And when her flashing wit and vivacity bubble up away 
from the public eye, she must be enchanting. 

The simple, sleeveless frock she wore was one of those fabulous little 
things which have half the young women in America wearing narrow 
overblouses and short skirts that don’t become them. Hers was of fuchsia 
silk pique with a high, round neck that almost concealed her string of 
pearls. A flower pin in emeralds and diamonds, flat pearl earrings, and 
pale fuchsia lipstick completed the costume. Her shoes were white, 
with lower than medium heels for her standing stint. 


Among the guests who lined up in the impressive Gold Room, 
awaiting a turn in the receiving line, was a striking brunette in emerald 
green hat and costume suit. She waited among us so modestly it took 
a few moments to realize that she was Ladybird Johnson, wife of the 
vice president of the United States. 

It was a sophisticated crowd that went to tea that day. Wives of 
editors and publishers of the nation’s newspapers, they were accustomed 








re. 

] HE SOARING ARCHES of this window wall suggest a colonnaded 
balcony overlooking a lush, tropical garden. The effect is achieved by a 
wooden frame set within the room itself; draperies and sheer glass 
curtains are set behind this frame. Greens and blues in the draperies, 

inted arches on adjaining wall, and lacy iron furniture add to 
the fe ing of an airy garden room. 






















THE PRESIDENT’S LADY wore this simple, sleeveless fuchsia frock when she entertained 
wives of editors and publishers of the nation’s newspapers at tea at the White House. 


to travel, celebrities, and excitement. But, from the wife of the New 
York Times’ top man to the vivacious blonde wife of a young Georgia 
editor, they were thrilled by the White House invitation. More than 
one tucked petit fours in their purses to take home to daughters and 
nieces. And everyone admitted to anxious discussions at home as to 
the perfect ensemble for such an important occasion. 

The Marine Band, smart in scarlet uniforms, played in the same 
marble corridor where guests had danced until 1:30 two nights before. 
And a rare and wonderful portrait of Lincoln looked compassionately 
down as guests discussed the stirring speech made by the young Presi- 
dent at a noon luncheon for editors. 

Elderly Negro waiters served tea and coffee. Aides and staff mem- 
bers were everywhere, to answer questions and keep things moving. 
(They had a little trouble with a few of us from Florida. As usual, 
we were the last partygoers to leave, our steps echoing hollowly down 
the marble stairs. ) 


Someone had said that Mrs. Kennedy served frozen packaged des- 
serts at her parties. So I circled the tea table slowly, for this sort of rumor 
should be substantiated or laid to rest. I saw no familiar items from 
the freezer cabinets, but there were trays of frosted cake squares which 
might have been from one of those mixes to which I turn gratefully. 

Finger sandwiches were plain but good, with cream cheese or 
chicken fillings. Another table held baskets of pale green and yellow 
petit fours, iced with tiny flowers, and miniature French pastries, glazed 
with apricot preserves. There were mints and nuts and assorted cookies, 
too. And the flower arrangements had a delicate, informal look, as 
though they’d just been brought in from the garden. 

A waiter showed us the doorway to the family dining room (we'd 
walked through the elegant state dining room) but said the Kennedys 
preferred meals in an informal little room they've had arranged up the 
marble stairs. 

Smiling ruefully, an aide admitted that Mrs. Kennedy has moved 
things around so much he has trouble conducting tours. “I point to the 
wall and say ‘that a very fine Adams or Lincoln’ and whist — it’s not 
there anymore!” 

Jacqueline Kennedy didn’t stay until the end of her party. She 
took advantage of protocol to slip away after everyone had been wel- 
comed and she had been photographed with some of the guests. 

One of the great ladies of our group watched her go with mingled 
admiration and sympathy. 

“So very young to be in such a position,” she said. 


We walked around the great rooms with the history of our country 
reflected in portraits and busts, dawdled in the downstairs library, panel- 
ed with wood from the old wing and filled with books given by the 
booksellers of America; resisted a temptation to plink a key on the 
magnificient gold piano in the ballroom, and stood entranced before 
glassed cabinets housing the china service and elaborate gold plate 
accumulated by presidents since Jefferson. 

And we looked out the windows over the sweeping green lawns, 
past the ancient trees ae in spring green and the pink azaleas, 
down ——_ Avenue and up the Hill to the white dome of the 
capitol. 

I've seen Versailles and Windsor and castles in Spain and a sultan’s 
palace in Morocco. But I’ve seen no sight as thrilling as the Great 
White House that is the heart of our country. 


FLORIDA GROWER and RANCHER 
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Mary Call Collins - - - 
Lady of Rare Charm 


Me ary Call Collins had a reputation for irresistible charm 
long before she went to the Governors mansion in Tallahassee six 
years age. 

‘People who dined with the Collins came away, enchanted with the 
natural gaity and friendly sincerity of their hosts. And richly satis- 
fied with the excellent table they set. 

Now in Washington, where LeRoy Collins is president of the Nation- 
al Association of Broadcasters, Mary Call is charming just as many 
people as ever. And the same delectable food graces her table. 

The secret of Mary Call’s charm is a wonderful, warm graciousness 
with which a few rare individuals are blessed in their cradles. Plus a 
highly feminine, patrician prettiness which stays constant as her children 
grow up and marry and even Darby turns toward the teens. 

The secret of the wonderful food is Katherine, their longtime cook 
and friend, who for 16 years has gone where the Collins go. Now she 
presides over the kitchen in a quaint and delightful house in George- 
town which was the White Horse Inn in the early days of our nation. 

LeRoy and Mary Call Collins have rented this house with its beauti- 
ful walled garden and pool, its bronze placque commemorating the night 
Lafayette dined there, and its low, curved doorways through which the 
tall ex-Governor stoops a bit to pass. They are the envy of Washington 
for this is one of the oldest and most admired houses in a section noted 
for its restorations. 


When the nation’s editors gathered in Washington this spring, for- 
tunates from Florida dined with the Collins on rock Cornish game hen, 
squares of fried custard (that delicately breaded Southern favorite with 
fowl), fresh asparagus, and congealed salad. Strawberry torte from 
Katherine’s skilled hands was the dessert. 

Young LeRoy Collins was there with his wife, lovely Jane Sisson, a 
native of Tampa. Jane Collins Aurell was there with her husband, too. 
Both young couples live in Washington in the same apartment building. 
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THE EPITOME OF SOUTHERN HOSPITALITY, Mary Call Collins here smilingly welcomes 
her Florida friends and gives them a glimpse of her beautiful walled garden. 


Completely recovered from the plane crash that nearly cost his life two 
years ago, LeRoy, Jr. is still in the navy, studies law at night. 

They are a happy, close family group, missing Florida but stimulated 
and interested by life in the nation’s capitol. 

It’s doubtful that Mary Call Collins wants to whirl in the dizzy circles 
of Washington’s hostess race. But should she be interested, that rare 
charm of hers — and Katherine’s cooking — will get her there. 
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V V E DIVIDE OUR GARDEN HINTS this month. For gardeners who'll 
tour abroad or elsewhere in this hemisphere, we've information on how 
to bring back foreign plants or seeds that tempt you. For stay-at-home 
gardeners, prosy but important notes on house sleate. 

Although plants are remarkably free to travel from place to place in 
our own country, the Plant Quarantine Division of the United States does 
not issue visas to ris to enter. They are intercepted at quarantine 
inspection and denied entry into American homes. So globe-trotting 
eee who expect to bring back plant material must obtain a permit 

efore leaving for abroad. 

Plant inspection work is done in cooperation with the U.S. Customs 
Service. Your luggage will be searched and plant material confiscated 
if prior preparations have not been made to enter the material through 
quarantine. Everyone entering the country must declare all agricultural 
material. Wilful violation is an offense subject to a fine up to $500 or 
imprisonment not exceeding a year. Or both. 

You must also obtain a permit if plants are to be received by mail. 
Permits may be obtained by writing to the USDA, Quarantine Division, 
Plant Importation Branch, 209 River Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 

In applying for the permit, state the kind of material to be imported, 
giving the botanical or well-known common name. State country or 
origin and the means by which importation will be made, by plane or 
ship, and give point of entry. If the plant material is permitted to enter 
this country, you will be sent proper instructions and labels to send to 
the shipper for overseas orders. 


All restricted trees and shrubs must be limited to the youngest and 
smallest, normal, clean and healthy plants that can be freed from soil 
around the roots, transported, and established. In general, plants grown 
from cuttings may not be more than two years old; those from layering, 
not more than one year after severance. Some slow-growing plants may 
be three years from graft. 

Only seed may be imported for forest trees, understock, and woody 
ornamentals that can be grown true from seed. Plant material must be 
free from sand or soil. And the packing material must be approved. 

There are certain plants that cannot be brought into this country 
because of specific diseases. For example: Roses may not be imported 
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By MARGUERITE SCHWAEN 


from Australia, New Zealand, and Italy because of rose wilt, a serious 
virus disease not present in America. 

Roses may be imported from other countries under post-entry quaran- 
tine, however. The gardener must agree to grow the bushes at a desig- 
nated place as well as to refrain from selling or giving away either 
cuttings from the plant or cut blossoms for two years. In addition, the 
plant material is subject to quarantine inspection at all times. This is to 
safeguard against roses coming from countries where rose wilt may not 
be present but undetected or unreported. 

Plants with specific prohibitions include avocado, bamboo, mango 
seeds, apricot, ash, barberry, black currant, broom, carnation, cedar, 
chestnut, cherry, hollyhock, jasmine, juniper, and many others. 

o sd oO 


House plants looking unhappy? Here are some helpful hints: 

Burned leaf tips or brown margins are a warning to lighten up on the 
fertilizer. Could mean, too, that you’ve been stingy with water. You'll 
know which. 

Yellowing and dropping of leaves is a clear signal of overwatering, 
poor drainage, or poor aeration. Small leaves indicate too little water 
and fertilizer. Or the plant can be struggling in tight or heavy soil. 

Weak growth or light green or yellow color on healthy foliage can 
ao to a lack of fertilizer, root rot, poor root system, or too intense 
light. 

7 house plant that’s wilting or putting out soft, limp growth has a 
root injury or else has been yo eal to excessive heat. Small leaves and 
long internodes indicate too little light or too high temperature. 

Most healthy house plants need little care, actually. Overcoddling 
kills more than it cures. A once-a-week watering, plus a miserly amount 
of fertilizer every month or so, keeps most of hom sturdy and happy. 
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cS BET 3 ECIPE, THE MONTH 


| ,USCIOUS PEACH HALVES, stuffed with macaroon crumbs and 
a magic ingredient, then topped with golden meringue, took top honors 


in this month’s recipe contest. The 
delicate flavor of the crushed kernel 
from one peach stone is the hidden 
charmer in the crumb mixture. 

Here’s the favorite dessert at the 
home of Elizabeth Hughes of Li- 
mona, who will receive our $5 first 
prize for sharing her secret with us. 

Meringue Peaches 
large freestone peaches 
macaroons 
2 beaten egg yolks 
2 egg whites 
3 tablespoons sugar 
¥Y, teaspoon vanilla 

Pare and halve peaches. Crack 
one peach stone; pound the kernel 
to a pulp. Crush or roll macaroons. 
Hollow peach halves slightly. 

Combine crushed kernel, maca- 
roon crumbs, peach pulp from the 
hollowed halves, and egg yolks. Fill 
halves. Bake at 350° until tender 
and mixture is set (about 20 min- 
utes ). 

Make a meringue of egg whites, 
sugar, and vanilla; heap on peaches. 
Brown in 325° oven, quickly. Serve 
warm, two to each dessert plate. 

* * # 

“Plum good”, Mrs. S. H. Pruitt 
of Manchester Georgia, calls her 
peach ice cream. You'll agree when 
you try the velvet consistency and 
fine flavor of our second prize win- 
ner. 


D> 


Plum Good Peach Cream 
2 eggs 
Y% cup sugar (4 cup more if sweeter 
cream is desired ) 
tablespoons flour 
pint milk 
teaspoon salt 
cups sweetened fresh peaches, OR 
cups canned peaches, sieved 
tablespoon plum sauce (optional ) 
tablespoons peach syrup 

1 pint cream, whipped 

Separate eggs. Divide sugar; 
mix flour and 1 part sugar. Beat 
yolks until light, add small portion 
of tepid milk, mix well with sugar- 
flour mixture. Add remainder of 
tepid milk, cook in top of double 
boiler over hot water until mixture 
coats spoon. (Do not let mixture 
boil. ) 

Beat egg whites until stiff; add 
salt and reserved sugar, beating un- 
til very stiff meringue is formed. 
Add peaches, plum sauce, and 
peach syrup to hot custard, mixing 
well. Fold mixture into meringue, 
beating until cool, then add whip- 
ped cream. 

Pour into refrigerator pans and 
freeze, stirring once or twice. Cover 
when firm so that it will not freeze 
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Your Bible 


can be rebound in handsome leather or 
fabrikoid. We have complete facilities 
and specialize in repairing and rebind- 
ing Bibles. Write for illustrated bro- 
chure with price list. 

FLORIDA GROWER PRESS, INC. 
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TEEN-AGE TEMPTERS 

Filling the caverns we call 
teen-agers gets to be a prob- 
lem when school’s out. They're 
either home a lot or at odd 
hours. Either way, they're 
hungry. 

So, for our August issue, tell 
us your best strategy for keep- 
ing teenagers happy and well- 
fed. We'll pay $5 for the best 
idea, whether it’s a skyscraper 
or a non-rich cookie. 

Mail your recipe by June 30 
to: 

Best Recipes Contest 

FLORIDA GROWER & RANCHER 

P.O. Box 2350 

Tampa, Florida 

Second prize is $2. Honor- 
able mention wins a three- 
year subscription for yourself 
or a friend. 











too hard. May be made 24 hours 


ahead and allowed to ripen. 
* * 


So many excellent recipes using 
peaches came in answer to our 
query that we chose two for honor- 
able mention. The first, sent in by 
Mrs. Walter A. Hoffman of Jensen 
Beach, is the answer to a prayer 
for the clubwomen who always 
gets the kitchen stint. 

Peach Crisp for 50 

5 quarts canned or cooked sliced 
peaches, drained before measuring 
cups light brown sugar, packed 
cups sifted all-purpose flour 
teaspoons salt 
cups finely crushed cornflakes 
teaspoons nutmeg 
cups butter or margarine 

Drain peaches, measure, arrange 
in two greased shallow pans, 15 by 
10 inches. Blend together dry in- 
gredients, cut in butter or margarine 
until texture of coarse cornmeal. 

Sprinkle mixture over peaches in 
pan. Bake in moderate oven, 375° 


F., about 25 minutes. 
* = & 
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The other honorable mention 
came from Miss Hazel Spence, St. 
Petersburg. It’s a joyful tiding for 
the hostess who wants a delicious, 
quick party dessert. 


Peach Charlotte Russe 


tablespoons unflavored gelatin 
cup cold water 
cup boiling water 
cup sugar 
teaspoon salt 
tablespoons lemon juice 
4 teaspoon grated lemon rind 
1% cups very ripe mashed peaches 
1 cup whipped cream 
2 dozen lady fingers, about 
Soak gelatin in cold water 5 
minutes; add boiling water, stir 
until dissolved. Add sugar, salt, 
lemon juice and rind, mashed 


peaches. 
When mixture begins to congeal, 
fold in whipped cream. Line but- 
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tered mold with lady fingers, pow 
in mixture. Refrigerate four hours 
or more. 

Serve iced with whipped cream 
and garnished with fresh peach 
Serves 6 to 8. 
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New Dress For 
An Old Favorite 


r. ROAST, barbecue style brings 
the good flavors of outdoor barbe- 
cue cooking right into the kitchen. 

Let beef pot roast stand in a 
spicy marinade overnight. Next 
day, drain and brown the meat, 
pour on the marinade, cover and 
simmer gently until the meat is 
tender. Thicken the gravy or leave 
as is—it’s mighty good either way. 

POT ROAST, BARBECUE STYLE 


1 medium raw onion, finely chopped 


slices. 


(about 1% cup) 
, teaspoon garlic powder 


or, 2 finely crushed cloves garlic 


'Y, cup red or white table wine, o 
broth 

I (8-ounce) can tomato sauce 

1 teaspoon salt 

teaspoon paprika 

pound beef pot roast 

tablespoons shortening or drippings 


cup tomato catsup 


cup wine vinegar 


tablespoon Worcestershire sauce 
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teaspoon mustard 

Combine onion, garlic, broth or 
wine, tomato sauce, salt and pa- 
prika. Pour over meat in large 
bowl; marinate overnight in refrig- 
erator. 

Heat shortening in heavy skillet 
or Dutch oven. Remove meat from 
marinade; brown on both sides in 
hot fat. Blend catsup, vinegar, 
Worcestershire and mustard into 
remaining marinade; pour over 
meat. 

Cover pan and simmer until meat 
is tender, about 2 to 2% hours. 
Gravy may be thickened slightly, if 
desired, with a little cornstarch 
mixed with water. 

Makes 8 servings. 
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(We pay $1 for each Short 
Cut published.) 


To keep cut eggplant from dis- 
coloring, cover it with milk after 
peeling and cubing it. When ready 
to use eggplant, drain and proceed 
with recipe. Mrs. E.H.S., Baton 
Rouge, La. 

a = o 

To keep coffee and tea stains off 
plastic cups, add 1 teaspoon house- 
hold bleach to dish water. Stains 
disappear without effort. Mrs. 
D.C.M., Jr., Tampa, Fla. 

o °o o 

To tint fresh flowers, pour a tea- 
spoon of plain food coloring into a 
small jar, add few teaspoons water. 
Let cut flowers stand in colored 
water until they reach desired 
shade. The shade deepens with 
amount of time flowers stand in 


water. White flowers can be dyed 


any color; yellow can be tinted apri- 


cot, peach or any shade of orange, 
Mrs. W.A.S., Hutchins, Texas. 
% 2 9 

Next time you cover your ironing 
board, tack the cover on while jt 
is damp and it will be a tight and 
smooth fit when dry. B.C., San 
Bernardino, Calif. 
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SEWING CORNER | 














Three for One! 





These charming tops for skirts or 
shorts can be cut all at one time. 
Just place the pattern on the fabric 


and cut—no separate parts or 
pieces. 


Printed pattern 9261: Misses sizes 
12, 14, 16, 18, 20. Size 16 for top 
style shown takes 14 yards 35-inch 
material; middle style takes 1%; 
lower 1%. 

Send 50 cents in coins for this 
pattern; add 10 cents per pattern 
for first class mail. Send to: 

FLoripA GROWER & RANCHER 
Pattern Department 

P.O. Box 42 

Old Chelsea Station 

New York 11, N.Y. 

Print plainly name, address with 
zone, size and style number. 





SPANISH PARK... 
RESTAURANT & BAR | 
REAL SPANISH DINNERS 
Try Our Delicious Coconut Ice Cream 
7th AVE. at 36th STREET 
JOE VALDEZ 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


4-2791 
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Septic Tank Disposal System 


) 
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M OST RURAL FAMILIES and many living in suburban areas use 
a septic tank disposal system for household wastes. Consequently, re- 
| quests for information and plans for a properly designed system are 
| frequently made to this office. 

A septic tank disposal system 
plan was reported in this column 


several years ago. Since that time, 
the plan has been revised to con- 
form to the current requirements 
FA of the State Board of Health. 
Shown here is the revised system 
as now presented in Florida Plan 
805. The plan provides an alter- 
nate layout for a hillside disposal 
field, too. 
Florida Plan 805 also contains a 
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table indicating the proper con- 
struction of septic tank, tile or 
drain field, and distribution box 
» with appropriate dimensions. 
If you have need for the plan 
referred to, you may ask the writer 
, G RAB or your County Health Department 
for Florida Plan 805. You local 
1 County or Home Demonstration 
kirts or HOLD! Agent will be glad to forward 
> time. | your request for you. 
fabric NOTE: be sure and contact your 
rts or local health authority before instal- 
ling the system. 
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Parasite Management Practices 


ey 

Botte. a parasite management 
program and you'll make larger 
profits,” is the succinct and sage 
advice of Dr. L. E. Swanson. 

Poor pastures and parasites can 
dig deep into ranchers’ pockets, the 
Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Stations parasitologist points out. 
He suggests following the six profit- 
saving practices given below: 

Rotate animals frequently to pre- 
vent grazing grass down to the 
roots. Too, this prevents livestock 
from scooping up earth-born par- 
asites. 

Clean, fresh water is important; 
don’t let stock drink contaminated 
water. If artesian wells or wind- 
mills are used, control the flow so 
as not to maintain a mudhole 
around the water troughs. 

Supplying animals with essentia, 


minerals, salt, and bone meal — in 
well-protected sheds or sheltered 
mineral boxes — is another impor- 


tant practice. Animals on adequate 
diets with essential minerals seldom 
suffer from parasitism. 

To prevent young animals from 
becoming infested with parasites, 
graze them on a disease-free pas- 
ture away from older animals that 
may be parasite carriers. 

lf grazing is short, creev feed. 
It’s the rib-showing cattle that of- 
ten come down with parasites dur- 
ing a drought or the dead of winter. 

Should an outbreak of parasites 
occur, remove sick animals from 
the herd and place them in a “hos- 
pital lot”. While treatment of these 
animals can be a _ do-it-yourself 
project, Dr. Swanson recommends 
ca'ling a veterinarian. 





This season, Florida citrus 
growers can now use sensa- 
tional new UROX to control 
weeds in drainage ditches 
around their groves. 


Longer lasting! Economical! 
This amazingly effective, low 
cost herbicide for use in non- 
crop areas wipes out weeds and 
brush for as long as 8 to 18 
months with just one applica- 
tion! What’s more, control re- 
sults with UROX “carry over”! 
Light “booster” doses keep 


llied 


hemical 





NOW! WIPE OUT 
WEEDS end BRUSH 


In drainage ditches around citrus groves 


wih UROX’ weep KILLER 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 
P.O. Box 5831, 


most areas weed-free from sea- 
son to season. 
Easy to apply! UROX can be ap- 
plied without using expensive 
equipment. Any mechanical 
seed-type spreader or similar 
device can be used for UROX ap- 
plication as long as it spreads 
the required amount evenly. 
Don’t let thick weeds and 
heavy brush choke your drain- 
age ditches. Ask your dealer 
today for General Chemical’s 
sensational UROX Weed Killer! 


Orlando, Fla. 
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FLORIDA 


PHONE: BRADENTON 2-14 
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TREES—NURSERY STOCK 


SEEDS—PLANTS 





ORDER TREES FOR NEXT YEAR. Pre-season 
ordering assures your needs! You know our 


SELECT BREEDING and VIGILANT CARE | 


provide quality and competitive price. Call 
ADAMS CITRUS NURSERY, Winter Haven, 
CY 38-5672 or Lakeland Mobilephone JR608. 


REGISTERED AND NON-REGISTERED DAN- 
CY TANGERINES ON LEMON and Murcotts 
on Cleo for immediate delivery. Limited 
quantities of standard and fancy varieties 
still available for Summer planting. Make 
your reservations for Fall ’61 and Spring 
762 deliveries NOW to assure availability of 
budded stock you require. Write GRAND 
ISLAND NURSERIES, P. O. Box 906, Eustis, 
Florida. 


SPECIAL, 1000 each large Marsh on sour, 
Marsh on rough lemon, Parson Brown on 
sour, Parson Brown on Cleo, Sweet Seedling 
on Cleo, Hamlin on sour, suitable for re- 
setting or canning. Also registered Valencia, 
Hamlin, Pineapple, Parson_ Brown, Marsh 
Seedless, Orlando Tangelo, Dancy Tangerine 
budwood for sale. EAST HILLSBORO CIT- 
RUS NURSERY, Route 1, Box 607D, Val- 
rico, Florida. Phone, Tampa 49-4655. 


CITRUS TREES—Make Reservations now for 
coming season’s planting. Ocklawaha Nurs- 
eries, Lake Jem, Florida. 


ARE YOU THINKING ABOUT NEW 
GROVES? Stay informed all year. Our 
monthly NEWSLETTERS are FREE! Place 
your Name and Address on our confidential 
Mailing List. WRITE: Newsletter, Dept. G, 
ADAMS CITRUS NURSERY, 122 W. Central 
Ave., Winter Haven. 

















FOR SALE: Parson Brown, Pineapple, Murcott, 
Valencia, M.S. Grapefruit, Orlando Tangelo, 
Temple, Summerfield Navel, Satsuma, Dun- 
can Grapefruit, Hamlin, Queen Orange on 
Lemon root, sour root, cleo root, and sweet 
seedling. Have Psorosis and Xylopsorosis 
Certified trees for scion planting. Also 
Psorosis and Xylopsorosis free. Also have 
trees not in the program. Liner root stock, 
sour, lemon, sweet seedling and cleo. J. R. 
HALL, P. O. Box 117, Yalaha, Florida, 
Phone—STate 7-5219. 


CLEO—15,000 vigorous, disease free, regis- 
tered trees available for immediate delivery. 
Prices on request. DAVID W. KENFIELD, 
Phone WE 8-4243, P. O. Box 810, Tampa 
1, Florida. 

3,000 Valencias, 1,500 Queens, 200 Hamlins, 
300 Marsh Seedless, all on lemon rootstock. 
Budded April 1960. Staked—%” plus. Going 
for $1. each. L. E. HARDMAN, Phone 
83-2241, Tampa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


SOLICITORS WANTED TO SELL FLORIDA 
GROWER AND RANCHER Magazine, the 
State’s outstanding Farm Journal. Refer- 
encts required. Can earn over $60 Weekly. 
Write FLORIDA GROWER AND RANCHER, 
Tampa, Florida. 


Make money raising Guinea pigs, Rabbits, 
Mink or Chinchillas for us. Write for free 
information. KENNEDY BROTHERS, New 


om, 


HYBRID RED WORMS, 1,000—$3.00; 2,000— 
$5.00; 5,000—$8.00. Postpaid with Raising 
Instructions. WORM GARDENS, 324 David 
Drive, Waco, Texas. 


BIG MONEY raising Hybrid Redworms. Free 
literature. Large hand picked breeders—1,000 
—$3.50; 5,000—$15.95. Bedruns—5,000— 
$8.95; 10,000—$16.85. Postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. HALL REDWORM HATCHERY, 
Hilton, Georgia. 


INTEREST TO WOMEN 


$3.00 hour average earnings assembling pump 

8 ime. Simple, easy. Write: 

OUGOR ES, Caldwell 31, Ar- 
nsas. 


PLASTIC FREEZER CONTAINERS. Square 
pints, $9.95; quarts, $15.00 per hundred, 
postpaid. Sample pint, 25¢. OXBORO, Box 
7031BQ, Minneapolis 11, Minn. 


The Margaret Bell Beauty Treatment — A 
mask-like stimulant that helps to combat 
lines, wrinkles and aging skin on face, 
throat, and neck. Softens and refreshes skin 
—results must please or money refunded— 
$3.50 (30-day treatment). Write: MAR- 
GARET BUTLER, Rt. 2, Box 215, Havana, 






































AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 
SERVICE THAT SAVES MONEY: Consult- 














Early @ $25.00 cwt., Common @ $22.50 
ewt., all GRAND ISLAND 
NURSERIES, P. Fla. 


high analysis. 


| EARLY AND COMMON HAIRY INDIGO — 
O. Box 906, Eustis, 





| MIRACLE OF FRESH RAW JUICES, 42p, 50¢ | 


vi- 


How to quickly improve health, figure, 

tality. MEDICINES OF NATURE, 38p, 50: 
the 7 free agencies of healing everywhere 
available. SPROUTING SEEDS FOR FRESH 
FOOD, 50¢. Year round luscious food, vi- 
tamins, minerals. SPECIAL, ALL 3 for a 
dollar bill. Money back guarantee, from 


M-PRESS, Coaimont 157, Tennessee. 

FOR SALE—Hairy Indigo Seed (Late). Good, 
Purity & Germination $20.00 cwt. delivered. 
Also Pensacola Bahia $32.50 ewt. LEWIS 
& VICKERS, P. O. Box 117, Haines City, 
Florida. Phone HA 2-1877. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS. GUARANTEED. 
Portorices, Nancy Halls, All Golds, ““Bunch”, 
Copperskin Goldrush. 200—$1.25; 500— 
$2.50; 1000—$3.50; 10,000—$30.00. SAN- 
aa PLANT FARM, GLEASON, TENNES- 














‘| for errors due to poor writing. 








CLASSIFIED ADS 
Only 15 cents per word. 
Count name and address as part of the 
ad.. 
*Check or money order payable to the 
Florida Grower & Rancher must accom- 
pany order. 
*Please write clearly. Not responsible 
*New advertisers must send bank or 
other business names for reference. 
*Mail to: 
FLORIDA GROWER & RANCHER 
MAGAZINE 
Classified Department 
Box 2350, Tampa, Florida 
-—sDEADLINE—tit—i«i«id' 
Ads MUST be received by 15th of 
month prior to insertion. 

















TOMATO PLANTS: Rutger, Marglobe, New 
Stone, 40¢ hundred, $3.50 thousand. Pepper: 
World Beater, California Wonder, Ruby King, 
Hot Cayenne, Pimiento, 50¢ hundred, $4.00 


thousand. Eggplant, 60¢ hundred, $5.00 
thousand. Charleston Wakefield Cabbage, 
Onion, Beets, Lettuce, 35¢ hundred, $2.50 
thousand. Moss Packed, full count. Ready 


May 1 to 15. Phone PR 2-3303. Mrs. H. L. 





Brittingham, Guyton, Georgia. 
$1-2000.00 per acre now possible with the 
new Giant Flordagrand blackberry. One 


chain store wants 200,000 boxes. Write for 
new startling developments just became 
known. OLIVER SCHWOB, Sebring, Florida. 














Latest improved Porto Rico potato plants. 
Inspected, count and quality guaranteed- 
$2.25 per 1000. Copper Skins same price. 
J. H. Williams, Alma, Georgia. 

Shrimp Plants 6 inches up in bloom $7.50 per 
100 P. P. JONES’ GARDENS, 825 Floral 
St., Tallahassee, Florida. 

Aeroplane, Industrial, Boat trailer Tires, Labor 
Camp Supplies, Army Surplus. GREENS 


SURPLUS STORE, Ph. GL 3-3360, Box 295, 
Avon Park, Florida. 


AUTHORS & PUBLISHERS 








MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 


32” SICKLE BAR mowers—New, light, strong 
Briggs Stratton engine, 20” wheels, 





design, 
self-propelled, $70, sells for $159 retail. 
Guaranteed. Order sample. UNIVERSAL 











MFG., 324 West Tenth, Indianapolis 2, Ind. 
3AVE 40%, HYDRAULIC Manure Loaders. 
VAUGHN MFG. COMPANY, Waseca, Min- 
nesota. 
FOR SALE: Specialized grove equipment for 
your utility model tractor—fenders, fender 


skirts, operator shields, drawbars, and bump- 
er grill and light guards. Contact COUNTY 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC., Wauchula, 
Fla. 





FARM GATE problems solved with the UNI- 
VERSAL GATE KIT. Only $11.95 delivered. 
Write for descriptive folder. OCONEE WOOD 


BRUSH & WEED KILLERS 


j a 
; KILL SUBMERSED WATER WEEDS which 
foul up motor propellers, tangle fishing gear 
| with R-H WEED RHAP-20, Granular 2, 4-D. 
Inexpensive, easy to use, sure results. For 
free information write REASOR-HILL COR. 
PORATION, Box 36X, Jacksonville, Ark, 





WANTED & WANTED TO Buy 


ATTENTION! — Citrus Growers. Don’t burn 
up those seedling trees. We buy seedling 
orangewood. Highest prices paid. Call or 
write — FLORIDA ORANGEWOOD CORP. 
+ Ae aaa Street, Tampa, Florida. Phop« 


OLD COINS WANTED. ILLUSTRATED CAT. 
ALOG 25¢. Hutchinson’s, Box 4747, Phila. 
delphia 34, Penna. 

















WANTED: Salesman calling on farm equip. 
ment dealers to take orders for Seeders and 
Harrows. Several territories open. AUSTER.- 
MILLER SEEDER CO., Napoleon, Ohio, 


WANTED—Permanent position. Middle aged 
married man. Caretaker estate, country 
home. Refined, experienced, character refer. 
ences. P.S.K., Box 213, Minotola, New Jersey, 


BIBLE REPAIR 


BIBLE AND BOOK BINDING of your most 
cherished volumes. Your old books. can be 
made to look like new. Send books to us for 
estimates or write for free illustrated folder, 
Florida Grower Press, Dept. A., Box 150 
Tampa, Florida. ’ 


PHOTO FINISHING 


FREE KODACOLOR FILM: 8-exposure 
developed and enlarged plus free fresh 
Kodacolor film only $2.50. 12-exposure roll 
developed and enlarged plus free fresh roll 
Kodacolor film only $3.00. Black-and-white 
8 or 12 exposure film developed and en- 
larged plus free Kodak film 60¢. Trial Offer: 
return this ad with your order or send post 
card for film mailers and complete price list, 
RAINBOW COLOR LABS, Box 2224-L, 

















roll 
roll 





PRESERVING CO., Dept. GR, 929, . heer’ 
ca faa Dept. GR, Box ° Jacksonville 3, Florida. 
One Hay Bailer T-50 International. One Saw- 


mill Frick Q-1, 4 head blocks. One 54” Saw. 





Mrs. Marguerite Leonard, Box 53, Everett, 
Penna. 

1946 Mpls. Moline tractor, good cond., $325. 
Joseph Houseman, R.1, Box 79, Polk City, 


Fla. 





WRITERS!—FREE SAMPLE copy of Pink 
Sheets listing top notch markets of U.S.A. 
Available to you upon request. Write today! 
Literary Agent Mead, 915 Broadway, New 
York 10, N. Y. 





BEES 


INDOOR OBSERVATION BEEHIVES—Fasci- 
nating, entertaining, educational. Free bee 
literature. BEE HOBBYIST, Box 183-F, 
Edmond, Oklahoma. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LARGE STOCK—AII patterns used office furni- 
ture in attractive appearance and ready for 
use. Big savings. USED OFFICE FURNI- 
TURE SUPER MARKET, 104 North Frank- 
lin Street, Tampa, Florida. Phone 2-7445. 











NEW Army Surplus—Heavy duty poultry wire 
6’x150’ triple dipped, 20 gauge, 2’’ mesh only 
$6.95 FOB. J. M. Brasher, Scotts Hill, Ten- 
nessee. 





Machinery, for complete feed processing dairy, 
cattle, hog and poultry feeds, under $5,000. 
THORO-SPEED CO., Engr. Dept., Box 27, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





New water pumps to fit the following tractors: 
Ford 8N—$9.40; Massey Harris 33, 44, 333, 
444—$12.40; Ferguson TE20, TO20, TO30— 
$11.95; Massey Ferguson 35, 40, 50—$14.25. 
SPITLER FARM EQUIPMENT, 6314 W. 
Hillsboro, Tampa 3, Florida. 


REAL ESTATE 


WRITE M. A. PURDY, Quitman, Georgia— 
Kind Farm you want. 








DOGS—PETS 


Pekingese, Chihuahuas, Collies, Shepherds, Fox 
cgay Pet Monkeys. Pete Motley, Wad- 
ey, a. 


ENGLISH Shepherds—Border Collies Amer- 
ica’s most useful dogs. Puppies all ages. 
Both sexes, choice colors. Faithful workers. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We breed and sell 
our own stock. Free: Rabies vaccination; 
Training instructions. FAIRMOUNT FARMS, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Border Collie Puppies, Price $26.00. CLAR- 
jon CHAPPELL, JR., Belvidere, North 
arolina. 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free talog! 
MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, ay 8466- 
E7, Kansas City 14, Missouri. 


AUCTIONEERING PAYS BIG. Now, two 
schools to choose from. Billings, Mont. and 
Meridian, Miss., Write for catalogue. 
WESTERN COLLEGE OF AUCTIONEER- 
ING, Box 1458, Billings, Montana. 























Hearing Aids, Batteries, Cords, Transistor 
Radios, Wholesale List FREE. BENSON, 
800 East Grace, Richmond, Virginia. 


LIGHTNING RODS, we are wholesale distribu- 
tors and manufacturers. Write, LIGHTNING 
ROD SUPPLY CO., Box 557, Shelton, Conn. 


CAN YOU AFFORD Ulcers? No matter how 
long you have suffered—makes no difference 
what you have tried, medically-recognized 
Pipso-Pacific, backed by 42 years outstand- 
ing success in treatment of Peptic Ulcer and 
other Stomach Disorders due to excess acid, 
is unconditionally guaranteed to give you 
complete, safe and lasting relief from dis- 
tress of Indigestion, Heartburn, Gas Pains, 
Acid Upset, in just 14 days or money back. 
14-day supply only $2. KNIGHT PHARMA- 
oo CO., Dept. M, Box 30366, Dallas 30, 

‘exas. 


Foam Sleep Pillow. Non-allergic Hygenic $4.00 
pair, Value $10.00. Add 60¢ parcel post, 
check or money order. HARRY WARD, 347 
West 86th St., N.Y. 18, N.Y. 


SHOP AT HOME Gift and Gadget catalog 
nS Walters, 40 McIntyre Lane, Gibbsboro, 


FIFTY STAMPS FOR TEN CENTS with ap- 
provals from a personal collection. LAURA 
B. KUNZ, Wilbur, Washington. 


BOOKS. Used. After reading U can keep them 
or return and receive ninety percent of 























ants, Supervisors, Management, and com- 
plete services for ranch, grove, ; 
timber, e lands; Accounting, 
income a) als, 8; Livestock 
buying, brokers, shippers ializing in 

id and America. Se 
Habla Espanol. FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL 
SERVICE, P. O. Box 1429, Plant City, Fla. 
Phone 2-2931. 


price back. Send for list to: Densmore, 
97 Hudson Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 





Excellent Motel Site, plus 106 acres, highly 
productive, grain, fruit, stock, paved Michi- 
gan State Highway, timber, house, barns, 
silo, granaries, schools, markets, recreation. 
Owner, Box 103, Cape Coral, Florida. 


Free Spring Catalog! America’s Greatest Bar- 
gains! Actual property photos! SAFE-WAY 
REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 5514-FG West 
Markham, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


STONY PT. — HENDERSON — Wooded lots 
150x300—$550. $20 per month. Access to 
Lake Ontario. J. BARRETT, 320 Kasson 
Rd., Camillus, N. Y. 


PROFITABLE EGG PRODUCTION RANCH, 
2,000 hens can expand. Large modern build- 
ings. Excellent market outlets. New owner 
steps in with immediate income. Modern 
home, three cabins. Can be converted to 
summer resort or maintain as is. Located 
on shore of Lake Superior. BLAZ A. LUCAS, 
Skanee, Michigan. 


WANTED TO BUY From Owner—Small farm 
or twenty acres. Write L. Houdek, P. O. 
Box 1148, Lake Wales, Florida. 


POULTRY 


BANTAMS—America’s Finest—Fifty Varieties. 
Free Brochure. BLOHM’S, Freedom, Calif. 


HATCHING EGGS: Five breeds of Ornamental 
Pheasants. Stock: Dutch Rabbits in five 
colors. Also fourteen breeds of fancy and 
utility Pigeons. M. S. NININGER, Land 
O’Lakes, Florida. 























LEARN Auctioneering, term soon, free catalog. 
eg AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason City 
, Iowa, 


FISHING SUPPLIES 


NOW GUARANTEED WEEDLESS fishing 
lures. Free catalog. WEEDLESS BAIT COM- 
PANY, Aitkin, Minnesota. 


EARTHWORMS 


RAISE RED AFRICAN HYBRID EARTH- 
WORMS, Millions ready. Literature free, 
1,000, $4.00; 5,000, $17.50. Shipped prepaid. 
KELLY’S WORM RANCH, Burgaw, N. C. 


LIVESTOCK 


GOOD QUALITY HOLSTEIN Dairy Cows and 
Heifers. RAYMOND LIPE, Nokomis, IIL, 
Phone 8334. 


Berkshires Bred Sows and Gilts. Boars and 
Gilts no kin. Gaithers Berkshire Farm, Route 
2, Lawrenceburg, Tenn. 


BIG APPALOOSA HORSE SALE June 21... 
Don’t miss this one! Charley W. Peterson, 
World’s largest breeder of Appaloosa Horses 
says: “I know you'll never find as fine a 
selection as I’m _ fixin’ to offer! Stallions, 
Mares, Mares in Foal, Geldings ... all ages!” 
For a GOOD Appaloosa Horse, come to the 
sale June 21 at Charley W. Peterson’s Lazy 





























F Appaloosa Ranch, Atkinson, Nebr. 
FLORIDA GROWER and RANCHER 
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| Offer: | PRIME, GARDEN-FRESH fruits and truck vegetables were displayed throughout the month 
. of April at the Florida Showcase in New York's Rockefeller Center. Commodities for the 
2224-L, April exhibit, which was sponsored by the Florida Fruit and Vegetable Association, were Better Plants 
contributed by Florida producers and agricultural groups. Maintained by the Florida De- 
velopment Commision, the Showcase monthly features different facets of the Florida story. G t Yi Id 
reater rie 
— 4% 
, ad- 7 
More Profits 
ax | New Cantaloup Containers 
orkers, | 
nd sell . . 
me | Can Reduce Shipping Costs 
. Niw shipping containers for improved jumbo crate similar to the Polyethylene works for ED BROWN 
a cantaloups can save shippers and conventional crate but with wider Goochland Nurseries, Pembroke, Florida 
rail carriers as much as $4 million slats and panel-end construction. 
—_ a year, according to the USDA. The other two are a wirebound Pp | h i 
| Shipping tests conducted by crate and a goto wea al °o yet yiene 
Agricultural Marketing Service re- board box, each two-thirds as large . 
, two > 
os searchers showed that three new as the jumbo crate. The Modern Way to More Attractive Plants 
NEER- containers protect melons better Rayron _— enough to —, Eliminates Hand Weeding 
ae a? the jumbo — ye used : -y ag = ae wae y 
_ ~ or many years. Too, they are @ for fiberboard boxes and 2% for ee - 
Cit } > ; 
ie cheaper to pack and ship. wirebound crates, compared with Cuts Cultivating Costs Cuts Fertilizer Costs 
One of the new containers is an 6.7% for sagen age crates. The 
new jumbo crate shipments aver- 
Aahine aged oaly shout hall os much For All Your Polyethylene Needs 
melon bruising as shipments of the From 3 to 40 Feet Wide 
a conventional crates. Contact 
Shipments of the new containers 
ARTH- had from one-twentieth to one-half 
a as many damaged containers as 
N. ¢. shipments of conventional jumbo SOUTHERN Ml LL CREEK 
crates. These reductions in the 
_— rates of container damage, the re- PRODUCTS COMPANY INC 
mo port states, can lower the cost to > ° 
— rail carriers alone by more than $1 | p ©, BOX 4297 — PHONE 8-0191 — TAMPA 7, FLORIDA 
8 and million annually. : 
7 In addition, significant savings 
21.. are possible in transportation and Technical representatives are at your service in 
erson refrigeration costs because the new s il ‘ 
fine 8 containers lend themselves more ‘Jacksonville @ Tampa @ Miami @ Panama City 
— ‘ — effectively than conventional crates West Palm Beach @ Orlando 
to the Just let them try to hit one over _ to heavier loading of rail shipments 
Be the fence.” at lower freight rates. 
“HER June, 1961 














Editorial Comment 


Of Bulldozers and Blackmail 


| the billions upon billions of dollars we’ve cascaded 
into countless countries the world over, the United States has not re- 
gained its once pre-eminent place in public esteem. Now, finally, we 
know why. The simple truth is that no one respects, or even really 
likes, a fool. Especially not a rich, raucous, free-spending fool. 

Yet “fool” is the mildest and kindest epithet we would deserve 
should we servilely submit to Fidel Castro’s insolent demand that we 
barter 500 bulldozers for 1,200 Cuban invaders. Strangely and sickingly 
enough, all too many Americans are falling all over themselves in their 
frantic effort to placate the Cuban despot. By so doing, they abase 
themselves. Even more to the point, they lend credence to Castro’s 
claim that we owe him the bulldozers as an indemnity payment. 

Once upon a time, Americans would have reacted in a far, far 
different manner. They would have ignored Castro as being the ar- 
rogant upstart he is. Or they would have retorted with a blistering 
broadside. Or, better still, they'd have poked fun at his fumings. Since 
“El Beardo” has not the slightest smidgen of a sense of humor, the lat- 
ter action would probably be most effective of all. 

However, ‘once upon a time’ is not the present. And Americans 
no longer are a stiff-backboned, self-reliant, self-respecting race. They 


just want to be loved— no matter what the price. 

But what avails love if life and liberty are threatened? What makes | 
us so sure that ransoming the Cuban prisoners will make us loved? 
And what assurance have we that Castro will do as he says he will do? 
How can we know which side of his mouth he'll be talking out of jf 
we agree to pay this extortion? After all, the classic pattern is foy 
the blackmailer to always keep another ace in the hole — to ever ask 
for more and more, larger and larger payments. 


Talk not to us of humanitarianism. During the days of World Wa; 
II, all of us saw loved ones troop off to war; many of us went ourselves, 
Internment, then as now, was one of the hazards of soldiering and we 
accepted it as such. We anticipated no horse-trading should we be cap. 
tured. Most certainly we would not have wanted or accepted freedom at 
the price of a nation’s soul. 

Frankly, we're made sick at our stomach by the debasing spectacle 
of Americans docilely dancing to Castro’s tune. And our skin is crawling 
with cold fear. For the very lives of all of us who live here in Florida 
may be at stake. 

Some people say that sending bulldozers to Castro would be fairly 
harmless, that bulldozers can’t build factories or guns or munitions 
or missiles. Literally speaking, these people are right . . . in a short- 
sighted way. However, bulldozers CAN clear ground for factories which 
will manufacture munitions. Bulldozers CAN grade roads which wil] 
facilitate the transportation of troops. Bulldozers CAN clear airfields 
from which enemy planes can take off. 

With the tip of Florida only 90 miles away from communistic 
Cuba, what does all this portend for the safety and the lives of residents 
of this state. Indeed, in this day of long-range bombers and missiles 
that span the skies in seconds, what does all this portend for the safety 
and lives of all citizens of theUnited States? 

“To thine own self be true,” Polonius wisely counseled. Yet we 
will be true to no one if we try buy better working conditions for 1,200 
men at the price of our nation’s soul and safety. 
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I has been said that a woman is always doing one of three 
things about her weight — putting it on, taking it off or re-arranging 
it. In the last few years, millions of men have joined the ladies in this 
pre-occupation with the little figures on the bathroom scales. 

There's sound reasoning behind it. The insurance company’s ac- 
tuarial figures are just cold facts, unmixed with sentiment or rationaliza- 
tion. The more weight you carry, the heavier the load you are putting 
on the vital organs of your body. This means they will run down faster, 
even collapse, and make you just another vital statistic. 

But where is the reasoning behind the diet fads which have been 
separating the people from millions, yes, billions of dollars a year? The 
crash plan and the quick-pounds-off craze, latest sample of which is the 
liquid diet preparation, which is still making millions for its originators 
and more for its Johnny-come-lately competitors? 

How does it happen that no genius among the press agents has “dis- 
covered” the ingredients for a “built-in” diet that every member of the 
medical profession would be happy to endorse? One that has been 
with us since the days of the Pharaohs? 

Where. is the Columbus among copy writers who can — and will — 
dramatize the wonders of this “not-so-miraculous” diet that consists 
simply of fresh fruits and vegetables? 


The Food and Drug Administration has already reported the seizure 
of two of the liquid diet preparations, because it alleges they do not 


The Sanest of All Diets 


By LAWRENCE ROBINSON, JR. 
Executive Vice President 
Seed Research Specialists, Inc. 


adequately accomplish the claims of the makers. It’s safe to predict 
that within a year, the liquid diet preparations will have fallen into the 
limbo of forgotten things. 

It is also safe to predict that some other “miracle” diet will zoom 
into the public eye, and stimulate the imagination, and create another 
fortune. 

Fads come and go. But fresh fruits and vegetables are no fad. 
There is nothing dramatic or miraculous about them. No simple-to-follow 
directions. They're just good food, and tasty, and can be prepared in 
many ways. And are probably the greatest factors in a judicious, sane 
weight-paring campaign you could possibly undertake. 

Wouldn't it be great if the very next diet craze to sweep the country, 
flashed across our TV screens, screaming out of our daily newspaper 
pages were to be — Fresh fruits and vegetables . . .? 
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{ ru GET THESE OUT TO THE GIRLS 
MR. GREEN —THEY 


EEN WAITIN’ FOR 
8 Ry 


THREE DOZEN FEATHER Dusters! 
THUMMER'’S WIFE MUST REALLY HAVE 
SOME HOUSE CLEANING Topo! 





















































YEAH... I GOT EACH OF 
THE GIRLS A FEATHER 
DUSTER! THE FLIES 
ARE BAD THIS YEAR! 
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Maygold Peaches (Continued from Page 9) 


of peach is firm yet melting. About 
half of its attractive yellow skin is 
touched off with a light red blush. 
The trees are vigorous and produc- 
tive; the flowers, small-petaled and 
self-fruitful. 

Scale, aphids, and the peach tree 
borer are the Maygold tree’s most 
consistent enemies. The fruit itself 
is vulnerable to the plum curculio 
and brown rot. 

Planting should be done during 
the dormant season, from Decem- 

Pn 


( mip-states ) 
EXTRA QUALITY 


WIRE PRODUCTS || 
FOR THE FARM 
AT NO EXTRA 
COST TO YOU! 






























gett wo a top quality 
products offer years of 
extra wear and extra service at 
no extra cost. Line includes long- 
lived, weather-resistant farm 
fence, barbed wire (including 
lower cost ““Hi-Ten”’), Gold-Lock 
steel posts, baler wire, never-sag 


gates, poultry netting, etc. See 
your dealer. 











MID-STATES STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 





TOOL .. 99 USES 


For Nurserymen, Florists, Fruit 
Growers, Poultrymen, Ranchers. 


Its tar, irrigates, destroys tree stumps, 
Weighs 20 ns kerosene, easy to 
use. Write for FREE descriptive literature. 

SINE, FG2, Quakertown, Pa. 
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ber to February. January, however, 
is the best month for planting. 

Gadsden County Agent Russell 
recommends planting 108 peach 
| trees per acre. For best results, the 
|trees should be spaced 20 feet 
| apart. 


Balanced fertilization, proper 
spraying, and pruning are necessi- 
ties. Some peach trees were irri- 
|gated last year, with good results. 

Among the many projects at 
| Quincy’s North Florida Experiment 
Station is a continuing study in 
|proper fertilization of the peach 
trees. Varying ratios of the three 
major plant food elements are being 
'field tested against strength and 
|maturity of trees, dormancy, and 
|quantity and quality production of 
fruit. 

Magnesium, normally a second- 
ary element in fertilization, is prov- 
ing to be extremely critical as a 
necessary soil additive in Gadsden 
area peach production. 
| Persons interested in growing 
| these peaches should obtain a copy 
'of NFES’s Mimeo Report 60-8. 
| Prepared by Dr. Harold W. Young, 
|this paper deals with selection of 
‘orchard sites, tree planting tech- 
niques, proved methods of pruning 
|and training the Maygold tree, fer- 
| tilization, and orchard maintenance. 





| No one seriously suggests that 
| peaches will take the place of to- 
| bacco in the Gadsden area’s econ- 
omy. Tobacco has long been the 
economic spinal cord of the entire 
area and last year’s crop, from both 
point of volume and quality, was 
among the best on record. 

Early peaches are seen just as 
another part of a more diversified 
agricultural program — generally — 
for Gadsden County, along with its 
fall truck vegetables, beef cattle, 
more feed corn, swine, poultry, and 
improved pastures. 

However, the planting of some 
255 additional acres of Maygold 
trees this year does suggest the 
serious possibility of a substantial 
new commercial enterprise. 

A grower cooperative would per- 
mit mutual use of special equip- 
ment, thus lessening individual out- 
lay by the individual peach grower. 
Estimated cost of orchard establish- 
ment until bearing time is as low as 
$125 per acre. 

Today, most Gadsden peach 
growers regard their peach efforts 
as experimental. They feel that the 
true test will come in two years... 
when the fruit of the most recent 
plantings reaches market. 

What fresh volume that early 
market can take is the biggest ques- 
tion mark at the present. Even this 
“if? is lessened, however, by the 
suggestion of a processing plant to 
extend marketing season and scope. 
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A feed store is the only place left 
in the world where you can still get 
a chicken for a dime. 














Save from $20 to $90 an acre... 


Vegetable growers have reduced 
weeding costs from 807% to 90% 
with Monsanto's Vegadex 


Vegadex kills weeds while the vegetables grow. A single 
application of Vegadex before you plant kills weeds as they 
sprout! Your vegetables, such as celery, lettuce and cole 
crops, grow through unharmed, with few or no weeds to 
fight them for sunlight, water and plant food. And, Vegadex 
won’t build up in your soil. 


Vegadex practically eliminates costly hand-weeding. Last 
year, many vegetable growers saved from $20 to $90 an 
acre on labor costs by applying Vegadex at planting time. 


You can get Vegadex in granules or liquid, so you can spray 
it or spread it, depending on the equipment you have. But 
either way you use it, annual grasses—and even some tough 
weeds like purslane and henbit—sprout and then die. 


VEGADEX KILLS : 


purslane, henbit (blueweed ), annual 
bluegrass, bull grass ( goose grass), 
crab grass, foxtails, pigweed, barnyard 
grass, chickweed and lambsquarter. 


VEGADEX IS SAFE FOR 


many vegetables. For correct usage 
and best results, consult your local 
Kilgore Seed Company representative. 


Teyoa0 
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THE KILGORE COMPANY 
DIVISION OF ASGROW SEED COMPANY 
Plant City, Florida 
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New Aida for Zormers 





Easily Adjustable 
Tractor Sun Shade 


Deluxe and durable is this tractor 
Sun Shade introduced by Hinson 
Manufacturing Company of Water- 
loo, Iowa. The canopy is spread 
over a frame of seamless steel tub- 
ing designed to absorb shock and 
tractor vibration. 

Made of vinyl-coated nylon, the 
waterproof red canopy is resistant 
to weathering, abrasion mildew, 
chemicals, and salt water. And, 
adds the manufacturer, it will with- 
stand winds of gale force. 

The Sun Shade adjusts quickly 
from the driver’s seat to any angle 
to the front or back, from full open 
to lay-down position. The canopy 
may be laid down flat to the front 
or the back. 

When the driver is standing, the 

front half of the canopy folds up- 
ward out of the way. He thus has 
no obstructions to his vision, no 
matter whether he’s seated or stand- 
ing. 
On tractors with fenders, the 
frame bolts firmly to the fenders. 
A sturdy attachment is used for 
tractors without fenders. 


Versatile, Portable 
Sprayer-Mister-Duster 





Versatile is the word for this 
self-contained, low-volume sprayer- 


mister-duster. Distributed nation- 
ally by Southern Mill Creek Prod- 
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ucts, Inc. of Tampa, this tool is 
called the Fontan. 

Features offered by the Fontan 
include instant starting, complete 
portability, plated corrosion-resist- 
ant parts, choice of droplet size, 
economical operation, ease of main- 
tenance, safe fuel injection, and 
durability. 

Ideal for low-volume spraying, 
the Fontan can be quickly con- 
verted to a dusting tank by remov- 
ing the solution tank and spray 
hose, then substituting the dusting 
tank. A flame thrower attachment 
is available at extra cost. 

Maximum spraying output is 
30% gallons per hour. It can be 
regulated with interchangeable jets 
from 0.23 pints/min. misting to 4.1 
pints/min. spraying. 

Depending upon prevailing 
weather conditions, the spray reach 
is 27 to 33 feet vertically and 20 to 
39 feet horizontally. The maximum 
dust output is 3.3 lbs./min. 


New, Self-Starting 
Poultry Watering Valve 





Especially designed to meet the 
requirements of modern poultry 
raising are these new “self-starting” 
watering valves for hanging or 
standing troughs. They were de- 
veloped by Fox Products Company 
of Philadelphia. 

Regardless of the change in line 
pressure, these valves maintain con- 
stant water levels automatically at 
any depth. They shut off automat- 
ically if upset or removed for clean- 
ing. 

Ries they are made of durable, 
rust-proof stainless steel, the valve 
seats provide long, trouble-free 
service. Built-in filters prevent 
water line dust and rust from en- 
tering the valve mechanism. 

The basic valve is supplied with- 
out feed pipe or nozzle — because 
choice of these depends upon indi- 
vidual operating conditions. How- 


ever, bent or straight feed pipes of 
various lengths are available. 

Also available are long or short 
anti-splash, soft-flow nozzles that 
slip easily onto the valve body. 


Rugged, Self-Priming 
Lightweight Utility Pump 





Whenever a simple, rugged, re- 
liable, lightweight pump is needed, 
this Peerless utility pump — called 
PUP for short—will do the job. 
The unit is rated for continuous 
duty. 

This pump is recommended for 
dewatering excavations, drainage, 
and general liquid transfer. It may 
be used for swimming pool service, 
garden irrigation, and _ general 
emergency applications. 

Since it weighs only 40 pounds, 
the unit is easily portable. Its 2% 
h.p., 2-cycle engine is equipped 
with a recoil starter. 

Pressures up to 22 pounds de- 
liver up to 3,300 gallons of water 
per hour. The unique self-priming 
design gives outstanding perform- 
ance and quick priming. 

Of cast iron construction, this 
pump has an adjustable semi-open 
impeller and built-in ball type 
check valve. The unit comes fur- 
nished with strainer and uses plas- 
tic pipe or suction hose. 


Strong, Long-Wearing 
Powerized Traction Tires 


Good tires contribute much to 
the performance of any farm ma- 
chine. A case in point is the pic- 
tured four-wheel-drive tractor and 
eight-bottom plow which can plow 





a field four times faster than aver- 
age farm equipment. 

Part of this new rig’s efficiency 
comes from its specially developed 
Firestone All-Traction Champion 
tractor tires. The new 23.1-26 inch, 
12-ply tires provide adequate four- 


wheel traction and _load-pulling 
requirements for the 11-foot-wide 
plow. 

Slightly curved bars that taper 
toward the center of a tire make 
self-cleaning action which leads to 
a deeper bite. This, according to 
company Officials, gives Firestone 
tires more pulling power. 

For up to 34% greater strength, 
the tires are built with tough, 
shock-fortified cord bodies. This is 
dual compounded with Firestone 
Rubber-XF for longer wear over 
roads or in the field. 

Too, a special formula sidewall 
rubber enables these tires to resist 
flex damage, aging, or cracking. 


Automatic Measure-Mix 
Liquid Fertilizer Dispenser 


Three new models — to fit 3, 4, 
and 6-inch water pipe sizes — have 
been added to the Measuremix line 
of automatic liquid fertilizer dis- 
pensers. Previously, only models 
fitting %4 and 2-inch pipe sizes were 
available. 

Mixing of fertilizer and water in 
proportion is automatic with all 
five models. The mixing process is 
unaffected by changes in water 
flow or pressure according to Smith 
Precision Products Company of 
South Pasadena, California. 

Use of power equipment is un- 
necessary as the mixing action is 
accomplished by the flow of water 
in the pipelines. The fertilizer solu- 
tion is sucked from open containers 
and no pressure tanks are required. 

Stainless steel parts are used in 
the injection system. Maintenance 
is easy, as one or two assemblies 





can be replaced quickly after long 
service, 

With its most recent additions, 
the complete line of Measuremix 
units now is available for water 
capacities from 15 to 700 gallons 
per minute. 
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Citrus Machines (Continued from Page 11) 


before an appraisal can be made 
regarding the practicality of the tree 
shaker for harvesting citrus. 


With the aid of the machine 
shown in the bottom photograph on 
page 11, two men can set three 
trees per minute. This does not in- 
clude checking off the land nor the 
follow-up watering after trees are 
set. Built by Bill Adams of Winter 
Haven, this unique unit consists of 
a tractor with holedigger and ad- 
justable boom planting trailer which 
contains the young trees and water 
supply. The planting trailer is ad- 

¥ 


Cover Crops in Groves 


to permit the plants to produce and 
mature a seed crop before being 
chopped and mowed. This will in- 
sure re-seeding and a continuing 
cover-crop. 


Florida’s sandy soils are espe- 
cially in need of a supply of or- 
ganic matter. However, low-cost 
organic matter is obtainable in 
groves simply by the use of an 





Don’t blindfold him! 


i ine AWESOME: looking instrument 
in the picture above is an electron 
microscope. Through it, a cancer re- 
searcher can observe the detail of a 
cancer cell—magnified 100,000 times. 

The microscope costs $35,000 
and was paid for by American 
Cancer Society funds— which 
support 1300 scientists, all 
working to find the cause of 
cancer, and its prevention. 

Don’t blindfold cancer re- 
search. Give to it. Send your con- 
tribution to CANCER, c/o your 
local post office. ° 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
















Florida’s Finest Citrus Trees 


Adams 


CITRUS NURSERY 
*See Our Classified Ad * 
Winter Haven, Florida 
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justable from 8” to 35” and to tree 
spacing. 

Briefly, here’s how this unit 
works: While a motor-driven auger 
digs a hole 22 inches wide and one 
foot deep, rotating discs pile up a 
20-gallon water-ring. Meanwhile at 
the end of the trailer, a fresh moist 
tree is set, packed, and puddled 
with five gallons of water from tanks 
above. After puddling, a follow-up 
man repacks the roots, pulls dirt 
up to the bud union, and dresses 
the water-ring. The water truck 
follows, filling each basin with 20 
gallons of water. 

a 


(Continued from Page 7) 


adequate system of cover-crop pro- 
duction. 

Most old groves are too closely 
set and tend to shade the soil. 
Consequently, few of them will af- 
ford satisfactory growth of legumes. 

On the other hand, most groves 
will grow native grasses. These 
should be encouraged. 

Where sunlight is provided, 
through hedging and other manage- 
ment practices, native grasses 
should be planted. In these in- 
stances, it is believed that hairy 
|indigo will be the best legume to 
| plant. 

, - ® 


Improved Power Tools 
Benefit Citrus Growers 


-™ improvements of small 
power tools for pruning should 
prove a boon to Florida citrus 
growers, according to a report just 
released by the Florida Agricultur- 
al Extension Service. 

Extremely versatile, the new 
tools can be used effectively for 
hedging and other types of pruning, 
University of Florida researchers 
say. Their findings are summarized 
in Extension Circular 211, “Small 
Power Tools for Pruning Citrus.” 

The report was written by Dr. 
A. H. Krezdorn, P. J. Jutras, and 
D. W. Kretchman. Now head of 
the fruit crops department at the 
University, Dr. Krezdorn was form- 
erly with the Lake Alfred Citrus 
Experiment Station. Jutras and 
Kretchman, respectively an agri- 
cultural engineer and _ horticultur- 
ist, are still on the Citrus Station 
staff. 

“Small Power Tools for Pruning 
Citrus” deals chiefly with the uses 
and limitations of the various prun- 
ing tools on the market. The cir- 
cular also includes basic pointers 
on operating methods, safety pre- 
cautions, and care of equipment. 

Copies of the circular are avail- 
|able at county Extension office. 
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IN TRIM 


One pass with the Hardee 
tree trimmer shapes your 
groves quickly and econom- 
ically. Makes other trimming 
operations obsolete. 
Hardee’s exclusive tapered 
cutting design allows all- 
important sunlight to ripen 
your fruit evenly; provides 
easy accessibility between 
rows. 


HarDee 


P. O. Box 629 ° 


HARDEE INDUSTRI 
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For complete details, Call or Write: 


Manufacturing Co 
Plant City, Florida ° 


Phone 752-2698 























FAIRFIELD 
AGRICULTURAL SLAG 


From 


Tennessee Coal & 


lron Div. U.S. Steel 


Ground in Florida — For Florida Growers 
And 
Lower Cost 


Available In Bulk Only 


The Ideal Soil Supplement Readily Available 
Calcium - Magnesium - Phosphate - Iron - Manganese 


Plus 


Many Trace Elements 


Contact your fertilizer dealer 


FAIRFIELD OF FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL 
StaG Corp. 


Plant 


Davenport 
Haines City 
HA 2-1788 


Office Lake Alfred 
Winter Haven 


FR 2-1560 

















See how oo iN 
. 4 \S\A JACKSONVILLE FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
it works } \‘) IOI E. ADAM ST. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


on the OO vba | 2610-1-AUG-61 
gauge. 
Ee scat, eae ey Ese is, a a V Py) , Allis-Chalmers dealer will 


demonstrate in the field... for you.. 
why a new D Tractor does up to 1/3 


: 
2 rove it more work than your present tractor on 


the same amount of fuel. You'll see why 


@ 
with a the TRACTION BOOSTER system keeps you 


on-the-go . . . adding weight automatically 
fu el when the going gets tough . . . releasing 
weight to save fuel as the load lightens. 


te st ee Across the country, many new D Tractors 


are working from 25 to 45 percent more 
land than other tractors on the same 

Pad Boe aoe. Games @ | eed amount of fuel. Your Allis-Chalmers 

: - dealer will give you a proof-test in the 

field. Also, he will prove the dollar-making 
difference of these other tractor features: 
Power Director (The Big Stick), 
SNAP-COUPLER hitch, Power-Shift rear 
wheels, and Roll-Shift front axle. You'll 
find out how you can save money .. . and 
farm faster and easier than ever before. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 


with new D Tractors 


using 2, 3, 4 or 5-bottom plows 





FINANCE 
FOR PROFIT 


New, Modern ~~ 
Equipment PAYS 


Ask your dealer 


our Time TRACTION BOOSTER and SNAP-COUPLER are Allis-Chalmers trademarks 


Payment Plans 


Get the dollar-making difference with ALLIS-GC@HALMERS 


FLORIDA 
BAKER W. D. Brunson & Son MARIANNA . Beall Implement Co. 
BELLE GLADE Thornburg Tractor Co. OCALA 0 ... Rush’s Tractor Co. 
FORT MYERS Glynn’s Machine Shop - Agricultural "~~ Center 


isi deal 

inseam viedo Tractor 
——— eliance Service an M1 

Visit your Caler = rorr pierce -_. = backle! Diesel Service PALATKA lReliance Service and. Su 
aaa KEND nate: eS eee ene, Sane a BEACH McLean Machy. & Equip. Co., Int 
ALL Irwin Grain Co. SEBRING DeVane Machinery Co 
LAKE WALES Central Supply Co. TAMPA Tractor & implement co. 

Trail Truck & Tractor Lee Roberts Motors, ! 

J. B. Davis, Inc. Zolfo Machine Shop, 




















